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“Calling all industrialists . .. calling all factory planners 
» » » investigate th many natural and man-made advantages you 


can enjoy in the territory served by Precision Transportation. 


"This is the voice of the Norfolk and Western Railway coming 
to you over the ‘steel network’ — a network that extends through 
heavily wooded forests, across mountains, through broad fertile 
valleys, over many rivers .. . a territory that is richly endowed 
by Mother Nature. Here you will find a tax structure that is 


friendly to industry; skilled, intelligent native labor.” 


In this territory are an abundance of many raw materials re- 
quired by a wide variety of industries making products that are 
established and products that are new. Climate is conducive 
to year ’round maximum production. And here are the world's 


largest deposits of superior all-purpose bituminous coal. 


"Precision Transportation” of the Norfolk and Western serves 
this territory from Maryland south into North Carolina; from the 
midwest in Ohio east to the Atlantic coast and the ice-free Port 


of Norfolk, Va. Investigate this productive land. 








Let the Norfolk and Western’s 
Industrial and Agricultural 
Department at Roanoke, Vir- 
ginia, assist you in locating 
or relocating your plant. 
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SHOULD MANAGEMENT 


BE DILUTED? 


The first World War taught the second World 
War one great lesson—that Allied armies 
could win only under a supreme commander. 


Some one always has to take the final 
responsibility. That goes for sports, education, 
scientific research and for business. The man 
who calls the plays must stand accountable. 


Ignorance of so plain a fact is the weakness 
of all proposals to water down management. 


When everybody is responsible, nobody is 


responsible. 


Fortunately for all, responsibility in Ameri- 
“an business goes arm in arm with authority. 


Management which makes the decisions is 
answerable to the investor who puts in his 
money, to the user of the product, the em- 
ployees, and the community at large. 

This is a good system. It is logical and it is’ 
practical. The scoreboard says that it has helped 
to make America the most productive nation in 


the world. 


Neither the men and women in industry nor 
the money in industry can be effective without 
good management. Nothing else is so important 
to the workers’ welfare, the investors’ welfare, 


or the public welfare. 


N.W.AVER & SON, Ine. 


Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco 


Hollywood, Boston, Honolulu, London 











Clothing. In an effort to satisfy the 
tremendous demand for clothing of return- 
ing veterans and others, the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration drew up a program 
for the production of 3,500,000 low and 
medium-priced men’s and boys’ suits in 
the first quarter of 1946. The schedule also 
calls for 1,500,000 overcoats and topcoats 
and 7,000,000 pairs of trousers. CPA said 
it would give priorities to clothing manu- 
facturers for 23,000,000 yards of wool 
fabrics for making these garments. 

CPA also is to grant in the next three 
months priorities on 168,000,000 yards of 
cotton and 120,000,000 yards of rayon to 
be manufactured into a variety of essen- 
tial clothing. This will include: shirts, 
shorts and handkerchiefs for men and 
boys; dresses, slips and nightgowns for 
women and girls; sun suits, overalls and 
coveralls for children, and rayon dresses, 
blouses and slips. 


Veterans’ housing. The Federal Hous- 
ing Administration took action to provide 
additional living accommodations for vet- 
erans by facilitating the conversion of 
existing buildings to residential quarters. 
The agency announced it would resume in- 
suring loans up to $5,000 for a term of up 
to seven years, to cover the cost of such 
conversion on condition that the property 
is situated in a “war housing area,” that 
the improvements provide additional liv- 
ing quarters, and that occupancy priority 
is given to veterans of this war. 


Demobilization. The Army and the 
Navy slowed their derobilization. 

Army discharges dropped to a weekly 
rate of 235,000, lowest since September. 
Discharges since May totaled 4,466,000. 

Navy separations fell to 111,358, from 
120,000 in the previous week. The Navy’s 
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The March of the News 


PROGRESS REPORT OF ‘BIG 3’ 


Text of Moscow Communique . . . Page 67 





total of 1,154,305 releases, nevertheless, 
was 45,000 ahead of schedule. 

Terminal leave. Naval officers on ter- 
minal leave were given permission to go to 
work for the Government at any time, 
without loss of their Navy pay. Previously, 
drawing two pay checks from the Govern- 
ment simultaneously was forbidden. 

Transportation. The Army saw signs 
that the jam of Pacific war veterans await- 
ing transportation eastward from Pacific 
Coast ports soon might be broken. A de- 
cline in the number of men being brought 
in from the Pacific and improved: condi- 
tions on the railroads were credited with 
easing the situation. 


Sugar. Rationing of sugar is likely to 
continue until July, or possibly to the end 
of the year, before supply is in balance 
with demand, a Senate committee was told 
by an official of the sugar branch of the 
Department of Agriculture. 


Freight rates. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced that railroad 
freight-rate changes scheduled to become 
effective January 1, were indefinitely post- 
poned because of a court injunction. The 
Commission has ordered rates in the 
Northeastern area increased 10 per cent 
and rates elsewhere decreased 10 per cent 
in an effort to equalize the nation’s freight 
rates. 


Paints. Production of paints has been re- 
tarded, the Commerce Department report- 
ed, by shortages of drying oils, turpentine, 
white lead and other ingredients. However, 
the supply situation is not too acute, the 
Department said, because the construction 
industry has yet to get into full swing. It 
was predicted that an extensive rise in de- 
mand would create a shortage of paint. 
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How do they do it? 


COULD you produce one-third more crops with 10% 
less manpower? The farmers of America did it during 
the last full year of the war. 


How? Partly by working themselves and their 
machines longer, harder. Partly by assisting hired help 
with wired help. 


Electricity has taken over more and more farm 
chores. It pumps water, grinds feed, cures hay, fills 
silos. It steps up milk and egg and pork production. 
It eases farm housework, too. 


Cheap, reliable electricity does more than any other 
force to make farming efficient, farm life comfortable. 


Who electrified the farms? Rural electric service didn’t 
happen overnight. It started more than 25 years ago 
—with America’s business-managed electric companies. 
These companies did the pioneering—the actual 
pick-and-shovel work. 


The advantages of electricity on the farm were 
many. But the problem was to get it to the farmer. 





Distance and weather called for new methods and 
materials. New farm machines suitable for electric 
drive had to be developed. 


Each problem was licked in turn by American 
initiative and ingenuity. Service grew steadily better 
and cheaper. Farm by farm, area by area, the web of 
wire expanded. 


What of tomorrow? Today, business-managed electric 
companies serve 1,850,000 farms (about two-thirds of 
all electrified farms) and more than 4,000,000 other 
rural customers outside of incorporated towns. That’s 
real progress. 


But the job isn’t done. Right now, as fast as men 
and materials become available, these same companies 
are extending reliable, low-priced electric service to 
more than 1,000,000 additional farm and rural 
non-farm customers. These companies are investing 
$290,000,000 for construction alone. 


This program is under way right now. 


170 ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 


SELF-SUPPORTING, TAX-PAYING BUSINESSES 


e Hear NELSON EDDY in “THE ELECTRIC HOUR” with Robert Armbruster’s Orchestra. Every Sunday afternoon, 4:30, EST, CBS Network. 


*% Names en request from this magazine. 











How Patapar 
helps protect 
foods 


Who decides what kind of a wrapper to 
use for your- product? Does he know all 
about Patapar* Vegetable Parchment? 
Idea: Clip this ad and put it on his desk. 
As a packaging material Patapar is 
unique. It’s worth knowing about. 


Boil it in water... 





Patapar has such high wet-strength it 
can be soaked in water for weeks — or 
boiled — and remain strong. When moist 
foods are wrapped in it, Patapar stays 
intact — protects. 


mee scape in it 





Patapar resists penetration of grease, 
fats, oils. Products like butter, shortening, 
bacon are wrapped in it and kept fresh. 


Beautiful texture 





Patapar’s texture is rich — distinctive. It 
tells of quality. And when itis printed the 
effect is vivid and colorful. We can do the 
printing in our own plants where there is 
complete modern equipment for printing 
by letterpress or offset lithography. 


Maybe Patapar can do 
a job for you 


If you are looking ahead, this is a good 
time to get to know about Patapar. 
Some of Patapar’s uses: wrappers for 
butter, bacon, meats, lard, cheese, fish, 
ice cream, frozen foods; milk can gaskets, 
bottle hoods, canned food liners. For the 
whole story about Patapar and its thou- 
sands of applications write for booklet U. 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN increase to 6 per cent above 
your 1942 selling prices the ceiling prices 
of vacuum cleaners that you manufacture. 
If you are a retail dealer, however, you 
must absorb this increase that is granted 
to manufacturers. 


* & 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a post- 
ponement of a collective-bargaining elec- 
tion in your plant on the ground that 
many of your present employes will be 
dropped because of reconversion. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board refuses to 
delay an election in a plant where the re- 
converting employer said 95 per cent of 
his remaining employes are subject to re- 
placement by returning veterans, 


oP --- 


YOU CAN now resume limited private 
trade with firms in Norway and Finland. 
The Department of Commerce’s Office of 
International Trade announces that ex- 
porters may obtain licenses for commercial 
shipments to these two countries. 


oR 


YOU CAN make a change in reprinting 
copies of Form W-2, the employes’ with- 
holding tax statement for 1946, so that the 
forms can be used in window envelopes. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue allows 
employers to lower the space for names of 
employes on the forms so that the names 
can be read through these windows. 


2 = @& 


YOU CANNOT sell small electric ap- 
pliances for heating and cooking above 
ceiling prices that have just been estab- 
lished for all selling levels. These new OPA 
ceilings apply to dozens of such appliances 
that have been virtually off the market 
since 1942, 


* * 


YOU CAN get priorities to build a plant 
for produc. \g penicillin or to expand your 
present plant. In a move to increase pro- 
duction of the drug, the Civilian Produc- 
tion Administration will issue preference 
ratings for construction materials, equip- 
ment and production materials. 


* + 


YOU CANNOT usually be held to have 
interfered with the rights of your employes 


and administrative decisions: 


under the Wagner Act because of anti- 
union statements made by one of your 
supervisors to a subordinate foreman. 
NLRB rules that an employer did not in- 
terfere with his employes’ organizational 
rights when the supervisor told a foreman 
that he might be discharged for his union 
activities, 
* * 


YOU CAN claim foreign taxes paid by 
your corporation as a credit against in- 
come tax when filing an amended return 
even though the foreign taxes were de- 
ducted as an expense item on the original 
return. This is the interpretation given by 
a circuit court of appeals in a case where. a 
corporation, in its original return, showed 
a net loss with no federal tax being owed. 


+ + 


YOU CAN continue to ship scrap steel 
from the West Coast to points in the West 
at existing freight rates. Pending further 
study, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion suspends until next July its proposed 
new schedule of rates for such shipments 
to Chicago and points west of Chicago. 


* + * 


YOU CAN obtain from Government 
surplus stock piles many types of chemi- 
cals, some of which have been in short 
supply. The Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
is offering for sale eight large lots of chemi- 
cals that are used by manufacturers. In- 
quiries should be addressed to the agency’s 
office at Birmingham, Ala. 


* * #* 


YOU CAN, as a small-business operator, 
continue to negotiate loans with the Gov- 
ernment through the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp., rather than the Smaller War 
Plants Corp. In an executive order, the 
President abolishes the SWPC on January 
28, and switches its other small-business 
activities to the Commerce Department. 
Surplus property activities in behalf of 
veterans are transferred to RFC. 


* * 


YOU CAN increase the ceiling prices of 
bathtubs and other enameled cast-iron 
plumbing fixtures that you manufacture. 
OPA allows manufacturers to raise their 
prices 8 per cent over Oct. 1, 1941, levels. 
Resellers’ ceilings are unchanged. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Toe Unttep STaTEs 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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Now, telegrams leapfrog storms 


through RCA Radio Relay 


With the radio relay system, developed by 
RCA, Western Union will be able to send 
telegraph messages between principal 
cities without poles and wires. 

“Wires down due to storm” will no 
longer disrupt communications. For this 
new system can transmit telegrams and 
radiophotos by invisible electric micro- 
waves. These beams span distances up to 
fifty miles between towers and are com- 
pletely unaffected by even the angriest 
storms. .- 


When large numbers of communica- 
tions circuits are required, these auto- 
matic radio relay svstems are. more eff- 
cient than the pole and wire system... are 
less costly to build and maintain. They'll 
be particularly useful, too, in areas such as 


*Victrola, T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 





China and South America where distances 
are great and long-line services have not 
been developed. 


This revolutionary stride in communi- 
cations was made possible by research in 
RCA Laboratories—the same “make it bet- 
ter” research that goes into all RCA 
products. 


And when you buy an RCA Victor ra- 
dio or television set or a Victrola* radio- 
phonograph, you enjoy a unique pride of 
ownership. For you know, if it’s an RCA 
it is one of the finest instruments of its 
kind that science has achieved. 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Building, 
Radio City, New York 20, N. Y.... Listen to 
The RCA Victor Show, yr 4:30 PM, 
Eastern Time, over the NBC Network. 








Research in microwaves and electron 
tubes at RCA Laboratories led to the 
development by the RCA Victor Di- 
vision of this automatic radio relay 
system. Here is a close-up view of 
a microwave reflector. This system 
holds great promise of linking tele- 
vision stations into networks, as well 
as relaying other forms of electric 
communications, 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
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There is this to expect in looking ahead through 1946..... 

Income will average maybe 10 per cent higher for the man on salary. 

Wage earners, in spite of raises in hourly pay, will average a little less 
on an annual basis, will not quite make up for overtime pay and steady work. ~ 

Farmers will average about 10 per cent less in cash income. 

Dividend payments are likely to be a bit higher, but not much. 

Veterans will have more than $5,000,000,000 to spend in mustering-out pay, 
in unemployment compensation, payments for education and other benefits. 

Prices, however, are going to be Somewhat higher, rising gradually. 

Taxes will be a little lower, thereby adding somewhat to spendable income. 

Altogether, the new year will be quite a prosperous year for the average 
person. Goods to enjoy will gradually become more abundant. There will be big 
enough income to pay for many of the goods desired. Quality of many things will 
continue to be much under prewar, but should improve as the year wears on. 

The next year, 1947, almost surely will be better than 1946. 











Scarcities, however, are to continue well into the new year. 

A new home is to be very hard to build until late 1946 at the earliest. Not 
much of a house and lot can be bought for $10,000, which is the priority ceiling. 

New cars will be pouring out at or above a 400,000 rate each month by July, 
but still will be scarce. Demand is several times any likely 1946 supply. 

Tires will continue to be scarce, though unrationed. 

Radios, refrigerators, washing machines should be obtainable by midyear. 

Clothing, too, will come back in first half, 1946. Women's clothes will be 
abundant, but high priced. Men's clothing will be less abundant, but obtainable. 
The same is true of children's clothing. Prices will be high, quality uncertain. 

Food is to be relatively abundant in most staples. 

Most things, except houses and cars, should be available in quantities te 
meet the more urgent demands before the end of the new year. 





Evidences of war will slip away rapidly over months just ahead. 

Army demobilization should be about completed by May or June. 

Navy demobilization is to be completed by August on basis of present plans. 

Young officers and men still in service can count on getting back to school 
by September, 1946, if not in February, provided they want to go to school. 

College education boom will hit with a bang in the autumn, 1946, term. 

Draft almost certainly is to end next May 15. 

Drafted men all probably will have to be released before year end, 1946. 
That depends on when war termination is fixed by Congress, but pressure is to be 
great to get drafted men out of service before November elections. 














Train travel will turn toward normal as demobilization peak is passed. 
Automobile and bus travel will expand rapidly as the year wears on. 
Ocean travel will reopen somewhat, but will be slower to come back. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Vacation troubles in 1946 will be troubles of finding accommodations, not 
of getting te destinations. Vacation demands will be immense. 





To turn to the broader outlook over the world..... 

The basis for a period of peace will be laid in 194o 

A world political organization, United Nations, will start to function with 
a little better prospect of accomplishing than the old League of Nations. 

A World Bank and a Monetary Fund will start operations. 

Dollars are going to be made available to the world in some abundance; are 
to assure access to the capital goods needed to get world industry restarted. 

Trade among nations will grow slowly but surely. 

Living standards should improve in almost all nations except the defeated 
nations. As living standards improve, tensions should ease somewhat. 

Big test of world co-operation is to come when U.S. has a postwar deflation, 
not in 1946 or 1947 when this country will be enjoying some inflation, not when 
dollars are free and easy and when U.S. demands for foreign goods are large. 











Socialization will proceed slowly, but definitely, in Britain during 1946. 

France, too, will apply a moderate dose of socialism. 

Russian influence and Russian methods will expand through Eastern Europe. 

Germany and Japan will begin to stir slowly back toward renewed life. 

China will remain as the potential trouble spot of the postwar world. It is 
in China that U.S. and Russian interests meet most directly. 

Underlying world trends, both economic and political, will continue to be 
toward the left, will reflect the deep unrest that war has left outside U.S. 











In U.S., the 1946 trend is likely to continue to be conservative. 

Normalcy still is the Truman goal, the obiective of most policies. 

Congress attitude definitely is conservative: is to the right of that of the 
President. Experiments will not sit well witr Congress in 1946. 

Labor influence is diminished both at the White House and in Congress so far 
as new plans go, but labor's power to block action remains dominant. 

Private industry will be depended upon to provide postwar prosperity. 

Again, present U.S. trends will be tested when deflation succeeds present 
inflation, not when forces of inflation are covering up some problems. 











Right to strike is very unlikely to be limited by Congress in 1946. 
Fact-finding authority, sought by Mr. Truman as a basis for settlement of 
strikes, is unlikely to be granted by Congress. Neither side seems to want it. 
Labor probably will succeed in blocking proposals it does not like. 
Election considerations will be basic with members of Congress in the new 
year; will make legislators wary of actions that might offend groups of voters. 








Army-Navy merger is less than a 50-50 prospect by the year end. 

Universal service, if approved, will be in very limited form. 

Peace treaties probably will begin to be offered to the Senate for approval 
before the year end; will represent the start of a flow of treaties. 

Atomic-bomb secrets will not be divulged if Congress has its way about it. 

Loan to Britain will be approved after argument. Russia will come in for a 
loan at some time during 1946 and probably will get it. China and France are due 
to get special loans outside the new World Bank. 














All in all, the new year is to be a good year, a year in which the world will 
be working itself out of a hole. The trend should be toward better times over 
course of next few years. It's when deflation starts that trouble comes. 


See also pages 11, 19, 22, 46. 
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THIS LOOKS LIKE A WAR PICTURE but it’s right here in the U.S.A. It shows a part of a telephone cable-laying job. 
We’re planning to install 2,100,000 miles of Long Distance circuits within a year. : 


Lots of action 
| on the 


Long Distance front 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Listen to ‘‘THE TELEPHONE HOUR" every Monday evening over NBC 


Long Distance calls are still at a high level and 
there’s still pressure on the wires. But we’re on 
the way to giving you more and better service 
than you’ve ever had before. 


Telephone factories are turning out equipment 
for peace with the same speed that they turned it 
out for war. All over the land, telephone men are 
laying cable, installing switchboards and working 
on new telephone buildings for the nation’s 
increased needs. 


It’s a tremendous job and it will take some time 
and a lot of money. But we’re going at it, 
eagerly and efficiently, with every resource at 
our command. 











_ Why tie up capital in Bricks and Mortar? 


\ 


Turn-over of available capital is essential to 
a healthy and profitable enterprise. AND 
THERE IS NO TURNOVER on capital 
invested in plant and machinery. 


Unless you are in that rare and fabulous 
group of industries with more money than 
you know what to do with, the expansion of 
your business is very largely dependent upon 
how much capital you have for marketing. 


And that goes for the big fellow as well as 
so-called ‘‘small business’’. 


Reconversion calls for “speed to market” 


Getting there first insures entrenchment in 
the market, with consumers and more im- 
portantly with distribution factors. 


So why not take a good close look at the 
parts and assemblies you need. Get going on 
those you are best equipped at the moment 
to make in your own plant... and call ina 
cost-wise contract manufacturer. After he’s 
sharpened his pencil, let him make the other 
parts for you. . 






..- USE IT FOR 


MARKETING YOUR PRODUCTS! | 


If he’s smart and experienced, chances are he 
can not only get them out faster, but may 
even be able to show you something in 
better costs. 


Let Lewyt Do It 


Contract manufacturing has been our busi- 
ness for something over fifty years. We weren’t 
educated in the cost-plus days of wartime 
production. We got ours the hard way, mak- 
ing things for companies that had to get 
things to markets where every penny on the 
price tag counted. 


Why not ask us in? Maybe we’ve got what 
you have been looking for. At any rate, why 
not find out what it is that makes a lot of 
smart industrialists say, ‘“‘Let’s let Lewyt 


do it.” 
* * * 


Write on your business stationery for 48-page book, 
“Let Lewyt Do It’’—the story of the Lewyt organi- 
zation in pictures. Lewyt Corporation, Department U, 
60 Broadway, Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 7 


BUY 
VICTORY 
BONDS 


FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS A CONTRACT MANUFACTURER ... EXPERTLY STAFFED TO PRODUCE COMPLETE ELECTRONIC AND 
MECHANICAL ASSEMBLIES, COMPONENT PARTS, SUB-ASSEMBLIES AND METAL PRODUCTS TO THE MOST EXACTING REQUIREMENTS 
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PREPARING FOR PEACE TREATIES: 
AGREEMENT AMONG ‘BIG THREE’ 


Russian Support for Plan to Give Atomic-Energy Problems to UNO 


Failure to find solutions 
for difficulties involving 
Germany, Iran, Turkey 


Now that the Big Three—the United 
States, Britain and Russia—are on speak- 
ing terms again, they are returning to the 
job of organizing the postwar world. 

Joint action is to be undertaken in 
several of the world’s problem areas. 

An Allied Council, including Russia, is 
to be set up to help General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur in the rule of Japan. 

The atomic-energy plan proposed by 
President Truman and Prime Minister 
Attlee is to have the support of Russia, 
when the General Assembly of the United 
Nations Organization holds its first meet- 
ing in London in January. 

The Council of Foreign Ministers is to 
resume immediately its drafting of peace 
treaties with Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary and Finland. 

Governments of Rumania and Bulgaria 
are to be recognized by U.S. and Britain 
after being broadened to admit repre- 
sentatives of opposition parties. 

Korea is to achieve independent status 
as a nation after five years under a four- 
power trusteeship. - 

Both U. S. and Soviet troops are to be 
withdrawn from China as soon as feasible, 
and China is to be left to solve her own in- 
ternal problems without interference. 

Agreement on those six subjects was 
reached at Moscow, as U.S. Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes, Britain’s Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin, and Russia’s For- 
eign Commissar V. M. Molotov resumed 
their talks. (For text of the foreign minis- 
ters’ statement, see page 67.) ‘An impor- 
tant role was played by Generalissimo 
Josef Stalin, who had long conversations 
with Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Bevin. The three 
foreign ministers met in London last Sep- 
tember, but their meeting ended in a series 
of disagreements and they broke up in bad 
humor. For almost three months, this coun- 
try and Britain had almost no contact with 
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Russia. Now the world’s three leading pow- 
ers are talking business with one another 
again. 

Several big questions, however, have 
not been settled. 

The future of the Ruhr in Germany is 
undecided. This is a question in which 
France is deeply interested, and the three 
foreign ministers avoided making any de- 
cisions vitally affecting France in her 
absence. It is generally recognized that 
Europe cannot rebuild its economy until 
the Ruhr is put back to work. 

Administration of Germany as a single 
entity likewise was by-passed. This, too, is 
a matter in which France is concerned. 

Trouble in Iran got little attention from 
the foreign ministers. U.S. and Britain are 


not happy over the situation in the north- 
ern province of Azerbaijan, but are not in 
position to do anything about it. 

Demands on Turkey for Russian bases ” 
along the Dardanelles and for annexation 
of two Armenian provinces have not been 
granted. The Turkish Government is in- 
sisting it will fight if Russia tries to gain 
these objectives by force. 

No further action against Franco in 
Spain, for which Russia long has been 
pressing, has been decided upon as yet. 
However, this country, with Britain, is ac- 
cepting an invitation from France to at- 
tend a meeting to discuss this question. 
France, it is said, will propose a break in 
relations with the Franco regime. 

As to the subjects on which agreement 

was reached, detailed study 





NOW, 'F WE ALL HOLD TIGHT, 
WE CANT FIGHT i 








reveals that the settlements 
represent a series of compro- 
mises and a blending of the 
4 U.S.-British and Russian. 
points of view. A brief de- 
scription of what may be 
expected from each settle- 
ment is described below: 
Japan. Under the agree- 
ment on Japan, General Mac- 
Arthur for the first time will 
have the representatives of 
other nations at his elbow 
as he carries out his duties 
as Supreme Allied Com- 
mander. He (or whatever 
U.S. officer might succeed 
him) is -to be chairman of 
the Allied Council, composed 
of U.S., Russia, China, and 
a member representing joint- 
ly the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and In- 
dia. The Council, which will 
sit in Tokyo, can “advise and 
consult,” but the individual 
members have a veto power 
only on questions concerning 
fundamental changes in the 








—Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


GOT A BETTER IDEA? 


Japanese constitutional struc- 
ture, the Japanese Govern- 
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ment as a whole, or in the control regime. 
Any such fundamentz! changes must have 
the approval of U.S., Britain, Russia and 
China, plus at least two of the other seven 
nations represented on the Far Eastern 
Commission, with headquarters in Wash- 
ington, which now becomes the over-all 
policy-making body for Japan. 

For Russia, the veto power on funda- 
mental changes in the structure of Japan 
gives her a voice in the long-range task of 
making Japan into a peaceful nation. Fur- 
thermore, Russian representatives will be 
on the ground in Japan and will be able 
to see for themselves what is going on. 

For the U. S., the veto means that the 
existing setup under General MacArthur 
cannot be changed without this country’s 
consent. The agreement specifically recog- 
nizes the Supreme Commander as the “sole 
executive authority for the Allied powers 





ATOM SURVIVORS 


Effective safeguards were planned 


in Japan” and preserves the existing 
“chain of command from the United States 
Government to the Supreme Commander’s 
command of occupation forces.” The U.S. 
is authorized to issue “interim directives” 
when necessary, and the Supreme Com- 
mander is empowered to make decisions 
concerning changes in individual ministers 
of the Japanese Government after only 
preliminary consultation with the other 
powers on the Allied Council. 

The result is that Russia and the other 
powers are to be brought into the making 
of policy on Japan, without doing away 
with the dominant role of the U.S. 

Atomic energy. Virtually all the main 
points of the Truman-Attlee plan for con- 
trol of atomic energy through the UNO 
now have been accepted by Russia. The 
Moscow communique repeats, word for 
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word, the Truman-Attlee definition of the 
four phases of the problem on which the 
Atomic Energy Commission is to make 
proposals, including “effective safeguards 
by way of inspection and other means to 
protect complying states against the haz- 
ards of violations and evasions.” Thus, it 
appears that Russia is willing to help 
work out some system of inspection, even 
though that may mean opening up her 
country to authorized UNO officials. In 
addition, there is agreement that the Com- 
mission, to be created by the General As- 
sembly, will be closely linked with the 11- 
nation Security Council, thus assuring that 
it cannot become an independent body 
that might interfere with the Security 
Council’s function of keeping the peace. 

Peace treaties. Dispute over procedure 
for making peace settlements now is re- 
solved by a return to the Potsdam 
Agreement, under which the 
nations that signed surren- 
der terms were to be sig- 
natories to peace treaties with 
those enemy powers. U.S., 
Russia and Britain will sign 
the peace treaties with Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria and Hungary. 
France, in addition, will sign 
the treaty with Italy. Only 
Britain and Russia will sign 
the treaty with Finland. At 
the same time, Mr. Byrnes’s 
proposal for a general peace 
conference is recognized by a 
provision that other Allied na- 
tions will be consulted at a 
meeting to be held not later 
than next May 1. 

Rumania and Bulgaria. 
The new agreement concern- 
ing Rumania and Bulgaria ap- 
parently breaks a stalemate 
that existed ever since the 
London meeting last Septem- 
ber. The understanding now is 
that existing regimes in these 
countries will be recognized when two repre- 
sentatives of opposition groups have been 
brought into the Government in each case. 

Korea and China. U.S.-Russian rival- 
ry in Asia apparently is to be minimized, 
not only by the agreement concerning Japan, 
but by common policies toward Korea and 
China. The bisecting of Korea into Rus- 
sian and American zones is gradually to 
come to an end, through a joint commis- 
sion consisting of military representatives 
of the two occupational forces. This com- 
mission is to set up a provisional Korean 
Government and work out plans for a joint 
trusteeship that will include Britain and 
China and that will look toward an inde- 
pendent status for Korea within five years. 
As to China, the common policy being 
followed by U.S. and Russia in support of 
the Nationalist Government is reaffirmed. 


—Acme 
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GENERALISSIMO STALIN 
He offered his hand 


Summing up, it appears that Secretary 
Byrnes has returned to his favorite role of 
negotiator. That role, which he first filled 
in Congress, now has been transferred to 
the international field. Nevertheless, nu- 
merous questions are being raised in Con- 
gress with regard to concessions he is held 
to have made and the probable manner in 
which the agreements will work out in 
practice. His next move therefore, is ex- 
pected to be an attempt to convince Con- 
gress, that, at the Moscow meeting, the 
U.S. got at least as much as it gave, and 
that, mainly, what the three powers have 
done is to agree on procedure in grappling 
with the world’s postwar problems. 
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GENERAL MacARTHUR 
Found others at his elbow 
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Why Men Leave Government: 


Exodus of Former New Dealers 
Attraction of Higher Pay After Enthusiasm for War Jobs Vanishes 


Mr. Truman’‘s worry over 
failure to draw top-flight 
executives to Washington 


President Truman is finding it hard to 
get—and keep—capable men for key Gov- 
ernment jobs. The men who have been 
doing the thinking, the planning, the real 
administering and shaping of policies are 








—Harris Ewing 
WHITE HOUSE 
More than big money... 


going out of the Government. Replace- 
ments are increasingly hard to find. This 
preblem is becoming a major White House 
worry. 

The part the United States is to play in 
the affairs of the rest of the world is.grow- 
ing. The Army wants to turn over to civil 
administrators its share in the rule of Ger- 
many. The same thing soon will be done 
in the Far East. At home, the President 
is trying to keep the nation on an even 
keel while it converts from war to peace. 
And he has a reconversion problem of his 
own for 2,500,000 federal employes. 

But, more and more, the work of run- 
ning the federal establishment, at home 
and abroad, is falling into inexperienced 
hands. The men whose job it was to fore- 
see troubles and work out plans to meet 
them no longer are around the White 
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House. And the expert administrators 
whose job it was to keep troubles to a 
minimum are leaving the public service. 

The exodus of experienced men from 
Washington is affecting every branch of 
Government, from the White House and 
Congress down to remote federal agencies. 
It is removing familiar hands from the 
controls of many agencies and substitut- 
ing untried ones in their place. 

In the latest group to go are Robert 
Nathan, an economist; Judge Samuel I. 
Rosenman from the White House staff, 
Vice Admiral Emory S. Land as chief of 
the War Shipping Administration, Byron 
Price as chief censor, and J. A. Krug, the 
head of the War Production Board. From 
Congress, Representatives Clifton A. 
Woodrum of Virginia and Robert Ram- 
speck of Georgia, both Democrats, have 
resigned to go into private industry. Mr. 
Woodrum was a powerful and _ long-sea- 
soned member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Mr. Ramspeck was Democratic 
Whip. These are just a few examples: 

The.first reason usually given for this 
exodus is the salary difference that exists 


‘between the man on the federal pay roll 


and the man in private industry. Appar- 
ently, most of the capable economists, 
planners and administrators in the Fed- 
eral Government would be able to step out 
into private industry at a salary from two 
to four times as large as that which they 
now are getting from Government. In 
large numbers, that is what they are 
doing. 

To offset this movement toward private 
industry, Mr. Truman is throwing his 
weight behind legislation to raise the pay 
of federal workers. The pay raise proposed 
runs all the way down through the ranks 
of Government workers. But Mr. Truman 
is particularly interested in being abie to 
offer real salaries, ranging up to $12,000 
or better, for capable administrators. As 
it stands, the Federal Government has 
comparatively low-paid Justice Depart- 
ment attorneys who must match their tal- 
ent with the best legal minds hired by in- 
dustry. The Labor Department has 
$3,500-a-year conciliators trying to settle 
wage disputes between $100,000 industri- 
alists and $25,000 labor leaders. 

Top emphasis usually is given to the sal- 
ary difference when resignations are dis- 
cussed with President Truman. That is 


the reason most often given to him for not 
taking a job, or for resigning from one. 
But those who know the problem from in- 
timate personal experience say this reason 
is too obvious and not wholly true. The 
salary that private industry was willing to 
pay a top-ranking man always has been 
greater than Government could offer. One 
official says that, at a time when he was 
making $6,800 a year in Government, he 
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HARRY HOPKINS 
- « - figured in the exodus 


was offered an industrial post paying $26,- 
500 a year. He stayed in Government, as 
‘as many another man. 

The real reasens given by those 
familiar with the problem are less appar- 
ent than a difference in pay. Some of the 
men who are going out of Government are 
quitting because they were made to feel 
that they were not welcome any longer. 
Others stayed in public service as long as 
they felt that they were part of a team 
headed for a real objective. Now they feel 
that the team is breaking up and the ob- 
jective no longer is compelling. 

Instead of a large salary, they preferred 
to feel that they were performing a genu- 
ine service to the public, that the work 
they were doing was appreciated and was 
important to the attainment of a long-run 
program. When that feeling vanished, they 
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ADMIRAL LAND 
Private industry lures top administrators ... 


felt free to move out and take the higher 
salaries that private industry offered. 

Moreover, the feeling is growing among 
certain groups of federal employes that 
an inflationary spiral is about to set in. 
They figure that this is a good time to 
get out of Government and into private 
business, away from a fixed, low income to 
a higher one. 

Patriotism brought many of the top- 
most figures out of industry and into the 
Government during the war. But the dol- 
lar-a-year men, many of them famous in 
business, found that there is a special 
technique in Government. It takes years 
to learn how the Government operates and 





how to get things done. Like the dollar- 
a-year men, the men who have this gov- 
ernmental know-how were held by patriot- 
ism as long as the war lasted. 

But, now that the war is over, the men 
skilled in Government are streaming out 
of the federal organization into industry. 
Among them are hundreds of capable and 
highly intelligent men who really made 
and put into effect the decisions that kept 
the war agencies going. Quite a few of 
these might have been persuaded to stay 
in Government to fill posts that the State 
Department has, or will have, open. 

The crusading spirit that Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was able to summon up in the 


ROBERT NATHAN 
- -- but still a need for storm-cellar planners? 
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minds of Government employes at the 
outset of his first Administration, and 
which he rekindled again and again in 
the years that followed, now is vanishing. 
The spirit «nd imagination of Mr. Roose- 
velt brought into public service many a 
man who otherwise would not have been 
there. 

It was this quality that captured the 
enthusiasm of engineers like J. A. Krug; 
of lawyers like Oscar §. Cox, Ben Cohen 
and Thomas Corcoran; of economists like 
Robert Nathan, Lauchlin Currie, Leon 
Henderson and Isador Lubin. Mr. Krug 
came in with the: Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and stayed on to run the War Pro- 
duction Board. Mr. Cox wrote the Lend- 
Lease Act. Mr. Corcoran and Mr. Cohen 
turned out many of the New Deal laws 
that now are taken for granted. The econ- 
omists watched for danger signals and 
worked out plans for storm cellars. 

This small group is only an indic ‘tion 
of the many men who became so enthusi- 
astic over the Roosevelt program that they 
came to be known as New Dealers. Save 
for Mr. Cohen, who now is counsel for the 
State Department, and Mr. Lubin, who is 
finishing up his work with the Reparations 
Commission, all this group has left, or is 
leaving the Government. 

Personal loyalty held many of the 
Roosevelt men, just as others were held by 
loyalty to a program. Harry Hopkins 
worked for Mr. Roosevelt for many years 
for $10,000 a year. When he went out, he 
got a $25,000 salary. Stephen T. Early 
went into the White House at a sacrifice 
and stayed for 12 years as Secretary to the 
President. His salary trebled when he 
went into private industry. Samuel I. 
Rosenman gave up life tenure as a judge 
in New York State to take a place with 
Mr. Roosevelt paying less than half his 
yearly salary as a judge. 

The Truman program. Mr. Truman, 
too, is bringing old friends into the White 
House through personal loyalty. John W. 
Snyder, the Reconversion Director, and 
Charles Ross, Mr. Truman’s Press Secre- 
tary, each took a pay reduction when he 
went to work there. 

But Mr. Truman finds it hard to lure 
into Government skilled administrators 
and planners with whom he has no per- 
sonal ties. Men of the type that he now 
is trying to get are waiting to see how 
his program evolves. 

Democratic politicians spread the word 
through the Government soon after Mr. 
Truman went into the White House that 
there would be no more need for plan- 
ners and economists. Men who had done 
this work for Mr. Roosevelt were made to 
feel unwelcome in the new Administra- 
tion. And, now that they are wanted, the 
planners and administrators are hard to 
find. This has Mr. Truman worried. 
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BOOM IN THE PACIFIC STATES: 
RACE TO BEAT UNEMPLOYMENT 


Measures to Find Jobs and Homes for Continuing Influx of People 


Plans for industrializing, to 
take advantage of increase 
in consumers and workers 


Los Angeles, Calif: 

The Far West is setting out to indus- 
trialize itself in order to support a much 
larger postwar population. It hopes to do 
the job by erecting a new industrial 
stronghold on the foundations laid by war 
production and war population. A boom 
psychology exists now. There is an atmos- 
phere of excitement over the future. 

But trouble is coming. Industrialization 
is to take time. The people are on the Pa- 
cific Coast now, and still coming. Housing 
is an acute problem already, and unem- 
ployment is approaching. Nevertheless, the 
people are confident and optimistic. 

The situation, present and future, is of 
such importance to market and production 
centers of the U.S. that a member of the 
Board of Editors of The United States 
News has made a firsthand survey of the 
region. Following is an account of what he 
found in Southern California’s war-to- 
peace transition. A later report will deal 
with the Pacific Northwest and the long- 
range future of the entire West. 

Southern California has been the cen- 
ter of a westward migration that con- 
tinues in peace. Climate and expectations 
of work and comfortable living have at- 
tracted hundreds of thousands. They are 
staying. The job is to provide them with 
work and homes to make a market for the 
West’s new industries. Here is the outlook. 

Population growth is running two or 

three years ahead of industrial develop- 
ment. Veterans and others, moving in 
from other regions, are filling Los Angeles 
to overflowing and spilling out into other 
cities. Some workers are leaving, but new 
arrivals more than make up for them. 
e Housing is at a premium, as a result. 
Newcomers sleep in parks, theaters, parked 
cars. Families live in chicken coops. Others 
pay as high as $600 for an old bus body as 
their dwelling. Gov. Warren is about to 
submit a State housing-aid program to a 
special session of the legislature. 

Unemployment appears inevitable, al- 
though there are some worker shortages 
now. Joblessness stands at about 200,000 
in the 10 counties of Southern California. 
Unemployment-compensation claims are 
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snowballing. They now stand at 150,000. 
Old-age assistance rolls are going up too, 
as elderly war workers retire. 

Labor force now is overrunning the 
supply of jobs. War workers, some 200,000 
of them laid off before war ended, are 
drifting into other jobs, or idleness. Vet- 
erans are getting jobs readily in most 
cases, but the service trades and peace- 


ware, refrigerators, washing machines and 
stainless-steel products. These shifts are to 
take time. They require plant rearrange- 
ment and retooling. 

New industry is developing, and much 
sought. Much of it is on a relatively small 
scale, but community efforts are. being 
made to attract from other parts of the 
U.S. such things as automotive-parts 





ORANGES AND WELDERS 
... fruit doesn’t need retooling 


time industry are filling up rapidly. There 
are openings for some skills. 

Industrial growth seems certain to pro- 
vide additional jobs, eventually. The next 
six months will be the real test. What is 
clear now is that the war has given a 
powerful impetus to industrial growth 
all along the Coast, that goods once 
brought in from the East can be pro- 
duced locally and that a mass market for 
such products is here now, and is growing. 

Prewar industry is expanding in such 
lines as petroleum refining, rubber prod- 
ucts, food processing, apparel, auto as- 
sembly, furniture, radios, toys, plastics. 

War industry, in some cases, is shifting 
from planes and munitions to kitchen- 


plants, cameras, textiles, cutlery and 
pianos. Aid to new industries can come 
from the war plants still operating. Los 
Angeles steel production, for example, 
tripled during the war, and that gain 
stands a good chance of being held. 
Bethlehem Steel plans an $8,000,000 ex- 
pansion program at Vernon. 

Community aims vary with each lo- 
cality, but everywhere there is talk of 
peacetime expansion. 

Los Angeles, with a population nearing 
2,000,000, is in the forefront for industrial 
development. At least 30 Eastern and 
Midwestern manufacturers bought Los 
Angeles County sites during the war. They 
are waiting only for materials to start 
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EX-WORKERS IN CALIFORNIA 


‘hee 


ONE OF THEM HEADING EAST 
- -. new arrivals are ahead of departures 


plant construction. Other companies are 
ready to come in if factory space can be 
provided. About 3,000,000 square feet of 
plant area is the estimated need, mostly 
for small and medium-sized buildings. 
San Diego, anxious for industry, has 
the toughest problem. It had the largest 
proportionate war growth. Military and ci- 
vilian population doubled. Now, war-in- 
dustry curtailments have cut off 53,000 
jobs. Most of these workers stayed, al- 
though there is little peacetime industry 
to absorb them. Ex-servicemen are filing 
unemployment-compensation claims at the 
rate of 400 and 500 a week. Although the 
level of trade is high, unemployment is 
increasing. Tourist business will help San 
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Diego. It is counting on visitors to bring 
as much as $40,000,000 next year. 

Long Beach, south of Los Angeles, is 
investing in port development its millions 
of dollars of tidelands oil revenue. It is 
after postwar foreign trade. 

San Bernardino-Riverside area has only 
moderate unemployment so far. Muni- 
tions plants have converted to machinery 
making. This area depends more upon ag- 
riculture and services than upon industry. 

Bakersfield area, rich in oil, cattle, 
sheep, potatoes and cotton, has no real 
reconversion problem, nor has it much 
unemployment. But its people share the 
new yearning for industry. They talk of 
getting a textile mill. 


Santa Barbara is making fishing boats 
instead of war ordnance. New construc- 
tion is particularly conspicuous in this 
area. 

Construction is ready to boom all 
through the region to the extent that ma- 
terials become available. Presently, hun- 
dreds of factories, store buildings and 
homes are being built piecemeal, the 
work hampered by recurrent shortages of 
lumber and fixtures. Even so, material 
shortages seem less acute here than else- 
where in the U.S. 

Backstops to bolster Southern Califor- 
nia through its industrial transition are the 
traditional activities.of the region, such 
things as farming, fishing, shipping, and 
tourist trade. All are thriving and will 
continue to be important. 

Agriculture. Farm-land prices are soar- 
ing. Small, part-time farms, producing 
such things as citrus fruits, poultry and 
flowers, are selling at thrice the prewar 
price. Few of the big orange and lemon 
groves are changing hands. Serious at- 
tempts are being made to diversify farms 
now largely specialized for one crop. 
Quick-freezing processes are expanding, 
taking the hazard out of perishable vege- 
table crops. Air-cargo service to put Cali- 
fornia products across the nation in 24 
hours is being tested. 

Shipping. Operators and port executives 
look forward to increasing foreign and 
coastal trade in the next few years. South- 
ern California ports hope to export such 
things as aircraft, canned goods and mo- 
tion pictures to the Pacific and Latin 
America. Water traffic between San 
Pedro and New York is reviving now for 
such things as gasoline shipments. 

Fishing. With war restrictions gone, 
more and more boats are putting out from 
ports to go after the tuna runs. Wartime 
shipyards are making fishing craft. Fish- 
canning facilities are being enlarged. 

Tourist prospects are good. Southern 
California is counting on its climate, its 
scenery and lore to attract vacation dol- 
lars from the East in this first peace- 
time tourist season of five years. Resorts 
are getting set for big business. New re- 
creation areas are being developed. 

Future West. These latter things help 
to give Southern California the boom- 
time appearance of the present. The real 
test is still to come in industry. For years, 
the population trend has been to the 
West. That trend continues. If the West 
is to accommodate and keep its new resi- 
dents, it must have industries to replace 
its war activities. 

Signs of success toward this goal are be- 
ginning to appear in Southern California. 
The speed and scope of industrialization 
here may provide the U.S. a yardstick 
with which to measure the industrial fu- 
ture of the entire Far West. 
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mp HIS huge hydraulic press packs a 
L ten-million-pound wallop to stamp 
out parts for new cars. It’s cut open 
here to show the importance of correct 
lubrication to continuous low-cost pro- 
duction. 
Inside this giant, oil plays a dual role, 
— as a medium to transmit power and 
as a lubricant to protect parts from 
wear. Knowing this, Socony-Vacuum 
has developed special oils to keep this 
giant on the job — longer — at less cost. 


Every industrial plant has its own 
individual needs. 

Through close cooperation with ma- 
chinery builders, Socony-Vacuum is 
able to produce the right oil for every 
part of every machine made. Working 
with plant operators in every industry, 
our lubrication specialists have devel- 
oped new methods to apply these prod- 
ucts for best results — steady output, 
low power loss and low maintenance 
and lubrication costs. 


All this adds up to greater profits. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Com- 
pany, General Petroleu'm Corp. of Calif, 
The press and auxiliary devices shown are 
covered by patents and pending applications 


owned or controlled by Birdsboro Steel Foun- 
dry & Machine Co. 


Call in 


7 ™, 


CONY-VACI 


i. 


for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


® Lubrication Study of Your Entire Plant 


® Recommendations to 
improve Lubrication 


® Lubrication Schedules 
and Controls 


® Skilled Engineering Counsel 


® Progress Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 














Andre Kostelanetz conducts his 65-piece orchestra in ‘Music Millions Love''— the Thursday evening Chrysler Corporation radio program 


{ 
Over the air, the magic of 
Kostelanetz blends orchestra 
and voices, popular and 
classical melodies — 
different forms of music, but all 


presented ‘vith equal excellence. 


Equal excellence in every 
one of our cars — whether 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or 
Chrysler — is always the 


aim at Chrysler Corporation. 


Plymouth 


Ever stop to think how many details 
make up such a popular program? 
Of the care and wisdom that select 
well-loved melodies to touch your 
heart and memory ... of the arrang- 
ing of instruments and microphones 
so you will hear the music at its best 
... of the planning, rehearsing and 
perfecting of every minute of the 
show? 

It takes great care and precision 
—and imagination —to bring you 
excellence in music! 

Excellence in cars, too, is a matter 
of precision, details and teamwork. 
Throughout their engineering, test- 
ing and manufacture, imagination 


is the guiding, directing force at 
Chrysler Corporation. It created 
Floating Power so you may ride 
more smoothly — eyrol Fluid Drive 
so you may drive more easily—Safety- 
Rim Wheels so you may drive more 
safely. And always with the same 
objective: cars of unusual value that 
can be built in quantity for more 
and more people. 

You will recognize the results of 
imagination in the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler cars, 
the most excellent we have ever built. 
REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT! ... The Music of 


Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most 
popular stars—Thursdays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration * CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines * OILITE Powdered Metal Products * MOPAR Parts and Accessories 
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A BALANCED BUDGET NEAR? 
OUTLOOK FOR END OF DEFICITS 


Chances That Prosperity by Mid-1947 Will Exceed Official Estimates 


Increase in both income 
and outgo of Government 
over biggest prewar year 


Black ink probably will appear on the 
books of the Federal Government for the 
1947 fiscal year that begins next July 1. 
That will represent the first time in 17 
years that black has replaced red when 
the figures are tallied at the end of a year. 

President Truman is unlikely to forecast 
this budget balance in the budget esti- 
mates that he now will make to Congress. 
The President will base his estimates of 
revenue upon a lower level of national! in- 
come and of business activity than now 
seems probable for the 12-month_ period 
between July 1, 1946, and July 1, 1947. 
As a result, he is expected to use red ink 
for the seventeenth straight year and to 
put off until the 1948 fiscal year the time 
of his estimate of a budget balance. 

Actually, however, revenue is very likely 
to exceed the President’s estimates, pro- 
vided Congress makes little or no further 
reduction in taxes affecting the period of 
the new budget. The only change in tax 
rates foreseen by Chairman Doughton of 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
is a possible reduction of excise taxes. 
Studies of the postwar tax structure are 
continuing’ under Senator George’s Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
but no over-all proposal is expected in time 
to affect the 1947 fiscal year. 

If Congress should insist upon making 
deeper cuts in 1946 income of individuals 
and corporations, then a balanced budget, 
of course, will not be possible. If Congress 
restrains itself in tax cutting, such a bal- 
ance is probable. 

When the balance comes, it probably 
will be at about this level: 

Outgo will be at the rate of about $28,- 
500,000,000. That compares with a spend- 
ing rate of approximately $9,000,000,000 
a year in the big New Deal years. 

Income will be at the rate of around 
$30,500,000,000, assuming that the level of 
national income and business activity is as 
high as now seems probable. Income of 
$6,000,000,000 a year was considered big 
in the New Deal years. 

National debt already is above $278,- 
000,000,000, but that figure covers $26,- 
000,000,000 in cash on hand. Debt, too, 
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will reflect any large-scale foreign lending, 
so that its future trend is not necessarily 
directly related to the operating budget. 
Debt had risen to $45,000,000,000 before 
the war and seemed large. 

The budget outlook for the 1947 fiscal 
year, about which President Truman is to 
inform Congress in the next few days, sug- 
gests definitely that the Government’s 
budget can be balanced and some debt 





definitely can be retired in the early post- 
war years. Both the balanced budget and 
the amount of debt retirement are related 
to the level of business activity and to the 
attitude of the country toward continued 
heavy taxation of income. 

A balance in the budget will be achieved 
at a far higher level of peacetime spending 
and on a far higher level of revenue than 
anyone would have imagined possible in 
prewar years. The details of that budget 
as it probably will work out are as follows: 

Receipts. On the income side, assum- 
ing that Congress makes no further tax 
cuts than those already approved affect- 
ing 1946 income, the outlook is this: 

Income taxes and excess-profits taxes 
will yield about $20,868,000,000 in the 
fiscal year that begins July 1, compared 
with a probable yield of $27,909,000,000 in 


the present fiscal year, which ends next 
June 30, and with $35,173,000,000 actually 
received in the year ended last June 30. 
Excises and miscellaneous taxes will 
yield an estimated $6,574,000,000 in the 
1947 fiscal year, against $7,296,000,000 
expected in this fiscal year and $6,949, 
000,000 actually realized in the last year. 
Customs and _ miscellaneous — receipts 
(renegotiation refunds and sale of war sur- 


—Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE DOUGHTON AND SENATOR GEORGE 
. - . taxpayers figured in the balance 


plus) are expected to yield about $2,550,- 
000,000, against $2,700,000,000 in this year 
and $3,825,000,000 in the last year. 
Employment taxes will yield about 
$1,455,000,000, against $1,585,000,000 this 
year and $1,793,000,000 last year. 
Altogether this adds up to $31,447,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year 1947, but about 
$1,021,000,000 in old-age trust funds will 
be taken out for bookkeeping purposes, so 
that net revenue of $30,426,000,000 is ex- 
pected. That compares with $38,359,000,- 
000 which is probable for the year ending 
next June 30, and with $46,457,000,000 in 
the year that ended last June 30. 
Those are big figures, but they do indi- 
cate where the money is to come from if 
the Government’s income and outgo are 
to be brought into balance. 
Also, it is becoming apparent that a 
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balanced budget can be achieved at a 
$30,000,000,000 level, provided .national in- 
come holds at around $140,000,000,000—a 
level that compares with $159,000,000,000 
this year and $76,200,000,000 in prewar 
1940—and provided that present tax rates 
prevail in 1946. 

This leaves a question concerning the 
spending side of the budget for the fiscal 
year beginning next July 1. 

Disbursements. On spending, as mat- 
ters stand, the outlook is about like this: 

War and defense costs, including costs 
of occupation, will be about $14,500,000,- 
000 for the next fiscal year. That includes 
only about $1,100,000,000 for payments to 
dependents of men in service and for mus- 
tering-out pay, because demobilization 
largely will be completed in this fiscal year. 
War costs in this fiscal year, which ends 
next June 30, will amount to about $50,- 
500,000,000. Mustering-out pay wiil total 
about $3,200,000,000 out of the war cost 
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figure. Last year, a full year of war cost 
$90,501,000,000. 

Interest on the public debt is to involve 
payment of about $5,200,000,000 in the 
1947 fiscal year. Back in New Deal days, 
interest payments amounted to little more 
than $1,000,000,000. 

International finance is likely to bulk 
no larger than $318,000,000 in the next 
fiscal year, although loans of dollars 
abroad may be large. This would be a fur- 
ther contribution of capital to the World 
Bank. In the present fiscal year, $2,266,- 
000,000 is budgeted to international fi- 
nance, including a $950,000,000 payment 
into the International Monetary Fund 
about to be set up, a $317,000,000 payment 
to the World Bank, and $999,000,000 of 
new capital for the Export-Import Bank. 
The International Monetary Fund also is 
to receive $1,800,000,000 in gold from the 
Exchange Stabilization Fund in the U.S. 
Treasury, but that is not an expense item. 





The reason why foreign lending probably 
will not complicate the problem of a bal- 
anced budget lies in the fact that officials’ 
plan, unless decisions are altered, to keep 
these loans outside the budget itself. They 
will be reflected only on the debt and fi- 
nancing side of the picture, not in the cur- 
rent operating budget. 

Other expenditures, including $4,000,- 
000,000 for veterans’ benefits, will amount 
to about $8,500,000,000. That covers regu- 
lar operating costs of the Government as 
well as subsidies of various kinds and pub- 
lic works. Comparable expenditures in the 
present fiscal year are around $9,394,000,- 
000, and last year, $6,758,000,000. 

Altogether, on the spending side, the 
outlook is for outgo of about $28,500,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year beginning next 
July 1. This compares with $67,160,000- 
000 probably to be spent in the current 
fiscal year and with $100,405,000,000 ac- 
tually spent in the fiscal year that ended 
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last June 80. It is entirely probable that 
defense spending can be cut in half in the 
1948 fiscal year and later years, as com- 
pared with the $14,500,000,000 indicated 
for the 1947 fiscal year beginning next 
July 1. If so, a budget of around $22,000,- 
000,000 is conceivable after what might be 
called a postwar “normal” is restored. 

Thus, if a high level of national income 
is maintained and Congress permits tax 
rates that apply to 1946 income to be ap- 
plied in future years, there is a possibility 
that from $6,000,000,000 to $8,000,000,- 
000 of debt might be retired for a number 
of years, provided foreign loans are not a 
continuing factor in the debt. 

Difficulfies that dim the prospect of 
any important debt reduction, however, 
and that even threaten a sustained un- 
balance of the budget are these: 

A bonus to veterans of World War II 
is tacitly promised, and that bonus is 
likely to aggregate at least $15,000,- 
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1945 


000,000, spread over a period of years. 

Price supports for agriculture are guar- 
anteed until Jan. 1, 1949, and are likely to 
be continued by Congress after that time. 
Estimates have been made that these sup- 
ports by calendar year 1947 might cost 
$2,000.000,000 or more a year, although 
the cost is uncertain. 

Relief programs are outside the esti- 
mated budget for 1947. These programs 
probably will be avoided for a few postwar 
years, but, when they do appear, will com- 
plicate the budget picture. 

Real test of Federal Government fi- 
nances is to come when the postwar pros- 
perity, with its inflation, gives way to 
postwar depression, with its deflation. 
There is no reason to expect that demand 
for goods can be sustained without inter- 
ruption at the very high level to prevail in 
the period ahead when war shortages are 
being made up. When a setback does oc- 
cur, then pressures will grow to increase 
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Government outlays at a time when in- 
come is declining. At that time, too, a 
strain will develop on the ability of for- 
eign borrowers to service loans when the 
United States tends, as expected, to look 
to its own industry to supply its wants. 

The end of the postwar boom following 
the last war, an end that really came in 
1929, found the country with a2 national 
debt of about $16,000,000,000 and a budget 
of less than $4,000,000,000 a year. The 
next setback, when it occurs, is likely to 
catch the country with a national debt of 
around $250,000,000,000 and an annual 
budget of above $20,000,000,000. 

For the period just ahead, however, the 
outlook for Government finances is bright- 
er than had been expected earlier. As the 
accompanying chart illustrates, there is a 
definite prospect that the budget can be 
brought into balance and that black ink 
can start to take the place of red ink on 
the account sheets. 
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HITLER’S ERROR THAT LOST WAR: 
THE PRICE OF WEAKNESS AT SEA 


Explanation by Admiral Doenitz That Neglect of Fleet Was Crucial 


Role of naval power ‘in Nazis‘ 
inability to invade British Isles 
or to prevent Allied landings 


Failure to build up sea power was a pri- 
mary cause of Germany’s defeat in two 
wars. This conclusion is drawn by Ger- 
many’s Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz, head 
of the German Navy and successor to 
Adolf Hitler during the last days before 
German surrender. 

Admiral Doenitz has given his account 
of German failures in a hitherto unpub- 
lished statement to intelligence officers of 
the British Navy. At the time of making 
his statement, the German Admiral was a 
prisoner but was not yet a defendant in 
the Nazi war-crime trials at Nuremberg. 
His account was given from his own mem- 
ory of facts, and not from documents. He 
was under no duress, and his statement 
was mainly an analysis, from his point of 
.view as head of the wartime German 
Navy, of the causes of Germany’s defeat. 

What Admiral Doenitz has to say is of 
interest: to this country because of deci- 
sions that impend with regard to the posi- 
tion that this nation accords sea power in 
its future defense. The story is important 
too, because it gives the first account of 


what really happened in the Atlantic dur- 
ing the days before this country entered 
the war and in the period right after the 
war started when Nazi submarines were 
having a field day off the U.S. coast, sink- 
ing many thousands of tons of shipping. 

Germany’s lack of sea power, as Ad- 
miral Doenitz showed, resulted in failure 
at four crucial stages of the war. 

Failure to invade England. The Ger- 
man plans had been based on an as- 
sumption that England would not fight. 
The German Navy had been built to cope 
only with a relatively small navy, such as 
that of France or Italy or Russia. But, 
when the original assumption proved false, 
and England did enter the war, Germany 
was unprepared to meet the British Navy 
on equal terms, and her Air Force was 
not strong enough to compensate for her 
Navy’s weakness. Thus, in 1940, Ger- 
many’s lack of sea power kept her from 
being able to follow up her conquest of 
France with an invasion of England, when 
England was her one remaining enemy. 

Failure in the Mediterranean. Later, 
even with Italy in the war on Germany’s 
side, the two Axis navies were unable to 
control the Mediterranean, a second area 
where a decisive blow against England 
might have been struck. The Axis forces 
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U-boat successes were short lived... 


failed to cut British supply routes to the 
Middle East, and, by 1942, their own sup- 
ply lines to Rommel’s forces in North 
Africa were subject to Allied interference. 

Failure to stop Allies in Africa. New 


proof that Germany had made a fatal’ 


blunder in neglecting sea power came when 
the Allies invaded North Africa in Novem- 
ber, 1942. The German naval forces could 
not stop the invasion, even though all sub- 
marines within 10 days’ cruising distance 
were called to attack the Allied ships. 

Failure to stop Normandy invasion. 
Most conclusive showing of Germany’s 
weakness on the sea came when the Allies 
stormed the Fortress of Europe in June, 
1944. All the strength the German Navy 
could muster off the coast of France, in the 
form of submarines, torpedo boats and 
E-boats, could not change the tide. 

The story of Germany’s failure at sea, 
and the way in which those failures con- 
tributed to her final collapse, was traced 
step by step by Admiral Doenitz in his 
statement given te the British. 

The period before 1939. The Doenitz 
account showed that Germany had accept- 
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ed a definitely inferior status for her Navy 
when she concluded her naval agreement 
with England in 1935. By agreeing to a 
fleet limited to only 35 per cent of the size 
of the British fleet, and with only half the 
number of British submarines, Germany 
placed the big emphasis of her rearma- 
ment on land and air forces rather than 
on sea power. 

Not only did Germany limit the size of 
her fleet, but she failed to push technical 
developments. For example, she was be- 
hind the Allies in developing radar, and 
her torpedoes were mechanically deficient. 
She was ahead of the Allies in perfecting 
magnetic mines, but these proved to be a 
short-lived advantage. Admiral Doenitz, in 
his statement, told how he himself had 
urged development of a submarine that 
could stay submerged indefinitely, but for 
several years did not receive backing from 
the High Command. The priority for 
naval construction was so low that, when 
the war began in September, 1939, the 
naval strength allowed Germany in the 
treaty of 1935 had not been reached. 

U-boat warfare, 1939-40. England’s 
unexpected entry into the war immedi- 
ately thrust upon the German Navy the 
job of cutting British sea communications, 
said Admiral Doenitz. Plans for a bal- 
anced Navy were abandoned, and a new 
submarine-building program was adopted. 
However, the U-boats built under that 
program were not available until 1942. 

In the meantime, the German Navy, 
trying to operate with the submarines it 
had, was handicapped by the necessity 
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of taking the long route north of England 
to reach merchant sea lanes. Attempts 
were made to go through the English 
Channel, but losses were too high. Torpedo 
failures often hampered the U-boats. 

When French ports on the Atlantic be- 
came available, in the summer of 1940, 
the submarines trying to cut the British 
supply lines became more effective. They 
were able to operate in the North Channel, 
between Scotland and Ireland, and in the 
Bristol Channel, between Ireland and Eng- 
land. German U-boat losses were de- 
creased, and the placing of impact fuses on 
torpedoes increased the number of Allied 
ships sunk. As a result, Admiral Doenitz 
said, the war against Allied shipping was 
relatively successful until October, 1940. 

However, with the immediate threat of 
invasion over, British naval and air units 
were transferred to antisubmarine defense. 
This prevented the U-boats from operat- 
ing close to shore, and made it more diffi- 
cult to locate convoys. The rate of sink- 
ings of Allied ships fell. 

Use of wolf packs, 1940-41. Admiral 
Doenitz told how, with the drop in sink- 
ings, the German naval command adopted 
the military principle of concentrating 
strength against strength. U-boats were 
sent against the convoys in packs, being 
directed in their operations by instructions 
radioed from Lorient, on the West Coast 
of France. They were handicapped by a 
lack of reconnaissance, however. To cor- 
rect this, a squadron of four-engined 
Focke-Wulf planes was obtained and based 
at Bordeaux. Even then, the first joint op- 
erations were unsuccessful, due to the un- 
familiarity of the Luftwaffe pilots with 
naval tactics.’ Also, during the summer of 
1941, the German submarines were. with- 





out victories in the North Atlantic, due to 
the lack of an extensive naval air arm and 
the consequent failure to locate convoys. 
Effect of U.S. defense. The Ameri- 
can zone of defense proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt early in 1941, before this 
country actually was in the war, also 
handicapped the German Navy. Admiral 
Doenitz, in his statement, claimed that 
the U-boats were ordered by the German 
“politicians” to avoid any incidents in- 
volving U.S. ships. (This evidently re- 
ferred to Hitler’s strategy of that period 
of not drawing the United States into the 
war.) The submarines were not allowed to 
go west of Newfoundland. This prevented 
their getting near Halifax, where convoys 
assembled, and forced them to wait until 
after convoys had passed Cape Race and 
dispersed. It was impossible to attack 
destroyers at night, because of the diffi- 
culty in distinguishing between British and, 
American ships. Finally, the occupation of 
Iceland by Allied forces made operations 
in these waters even more difficult. 
War against U.S. An entirely new 
phase in Germany’s submarine campaign 
began after Hitler declared war on the 
United States in December, 1941. All re- 
strictions on submarine operations in 
American waters were lifted. The first six 
U-boats achieved considerable success. The 
American defense was inexperienced. It 
was possible for the German submarines 
to operate on the surface and near the 
East Coast of the United States. Ad- 
miral ‘Doenitz explained that the main op- 
erating areas were off Cape Hatteras, in the 
Mona Passage between Haiti and Puerto 
Rico, and off the Northern Coast of South 
America. Scores of Allied ships were sunk 
in these areas. However, by the end of 
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1942, the U.S. defense had improved 
enough to make these operations costly. 
The North African landings. The 
Germans then were forced io shift their 
attention to the eastern portion of the 
Atlantic, where a big Allied ship move- 
ment obviously was in progress. But, even 
though they concentrated U-boats on both 
sides of Gibraltar, said Admiral Doenitz, 
they were unable to interfere seriously 
with the landings in French North Africa, 
in November, 1942. An effective Allied 
air defense made U-boat losses high. 
Development of new submarines. 
Shortly after the North African landings, 
it became evident that new methods or 
new devices would have to be developed 


brightened for a time. Admiral Doenitz 
said that, in Mareh, 1943, the Germans 
achieved some of their greatest successes 
against convoys in the North Atlantic. 
Supply submarines increased the radius 
of operations of the attacking U-boats. 
From a defensive standpoint, shelters in 
the French ports on the Bay of Biscay 
protected the submarines against loss from 
air bombing, and permitted them to op- 
erate from bases relatively close to the 
area of battle. Also, acoustic and looping 
torpedoes increased the probability of hits. 

However, successes were short lived, 
Admiral Doenitz continued. With the com- 
ing of spring, there was an enormous in- 
crease in Allied air strength in the North 





DOENITZ (dark glasses) IN NUREMBERG DOCK 
. .- defeat came long before surrender 


if Germany’s submarine campaign was to 
be successful. Admiral Doenitz told how 
the Germans found themselves unable 
to break Allied convoy ciphers as easily 
as before. At the same time, Allied radar 
began to be more effective in locating the 
German submarines when they surfaced. 
Two alternatives faced the German Navy: 
to develop a device by which submarines 
could absorb the short-wave radar beams, 
or to abandon surface tactics and develop 
a U-boat with a high underwater speed 
and great radius of action while sub- 
merged. While the Germans failed in the 
first, they succeeded in developing a sub- 
marine that could go 22,000 miles without 
surfacing. If this new submarine could 
have been placed in operation at the be- 
ginning of 1943, it might have affected 
the course of the war. But, fortunately 
for the Allies, it was not available for 
action until March, 1945. 

New successes against convoys. In 
the meantime, the German Navy’s picture 
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Atlantic. Radar-directed attacks on Ger- 
man submarines were more successful. 
U-boat losses increased from 13 per cent 
to between 30 and 50 per cent. In May, 
1943, alone, 43 submarines were lost. 

Again, new tactics were devised. The 
submarines were ordered to operate on the 
surface at night, attacking convoys by 
penetrating the destroyer screen first and 
then striking at the convoy itself. The first 
such attack failed after the screen had 
been pierced, because the Allies used a 
smoke screen. In the second, the Allied air 
force was too strong and the submarines 
were driven off or sunk. 

Co-operation with Japan. Co-opera- 
tion between the German and Japanese 
navies was limited mainly to reporting of 
events and exchange of experiences, Admi- 
ral Doenitz revealed. When the Japanese 
developed Penang, on the West Coast of 
Malaya, as a U-boat base, more German 
submarines were sent out to the Indian 
Ocean. German armed merchant cruisers, 


acting as blockade runners, used Japanese 
bases, as the North Atlantic and Bay of 
Biscay became more dangerous. These 
blockade runners carried rubber, metals, 
and fuel oil to Germany, said the Admiral, 
until late in 1943, when Allied air power 
brought operations practically to a halt. 

The last battle. When Germany needed 
her Navy most, to repel the Allied inva- 
sion of the Continent, it proved ineffec- 
tive. A landing was anticipated east of 
Normandy. However, according to Admi- 
ral Doenitz, no new mines were laid. Mag- 
netic mines could be swept easily by the 
Allies, and acoustic mines, which the Ger- 
mans considered unsweepable, would ham- 
per their own activities. After the Allies 
succeeded in landing, the German naval 
command regarded the situation as grave. 
Submarines, torpedo boats, E-boats, mines, 
long-range torpedoes, and one-man torpe- 
does could not stop the Allied armada. 
Another serious blow occurred when the 
Allies knocked out the German E-boat 
base at Le Havre in mid-June by an air 
raid. The German Army’s surrender of 
Cherbourg was considered by the Navy to 
be premature and a grave error. The loss 
of Antwerp, undamaged, was a major set- 
back. 

The collapse. Throughout the winter 
of 1944-45, when the chance of victory 
was recognized by the German High Coin- 
mand as very slim, the German Navy 
abandoned all repairs that could not be 
made immediately, and concentrated on 
new U-boats. Surplus naval personnel was 
placed in infantry divisions. By the end 
of 1944, nearly all available U-boats had 
the Schnorkel device, which enabled them 
to recharge their batteries under water, 
but the loss of the Biscay ports put them 
at an enormous disadvantage, and most 
were operating from Norway. Two months 
before the collapse, the first completely 
submarine boat went to sea. It would have 
been available in the autumn of 1944, ex- 
cept for the Allied air bombing. But it 
came too late. 

Thus, in the opinion of Admiral Doenitz, 
Germany, for the second time within 25 
years, lost her bid for world .supremacy 
because of her weakness at sea. She did 
not prepare adequately to fight against 
strong naval powers, and failed to build 
a surface or submarine fleet, or to have 
a naval air arm, capable of taking com- 
mand of the sea away from those powers. 
Britain and.the United States, keeping 
command of the sea, were able to draw on 
the whole world for supplies. They could 
move their men and weapons over the 
water at will. They could concentrate 
their forces for a landing at any given 
point. In the end, the naval and air super- 
iority of the Allies made possible invasion 
of the continent of Europe, and opened 
the way to Germany’s cefeat. 
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PTWO GREAT FORD ENGINES 


The 100 H.P. V-8 « The 90 H.P. Six 
Three-Quarter-Floating Rear Axle 
BODY DIMENSIONS: Length 78%4 inches * Width 
49 inches * Height 20.22 inches * Loading 
Height 23.73 inches * Load Space 45 cu. feet 











New Ford Pickup Truck « Today’s Ford Pickups are better trucks for your business. 
They’re better trucks for ary business. Exclusive Ford features and advancements make them 
roadworthy—streetworthy—farmworthy. Look below. You'll find advantages only Ford can 


offer—reasons why, year after year, registrations show “More Ford Trucks on the Road!” 


MORE ECONOMICAL, MORE RELIABLE, MORE ENDURING THAN EVER! 


TWO great engines—the rugged 100 H.P. V-8 with a score of important engineering advancements, or the 
90 HLP. Six, for jobs that call for economical stop-and-go driving. Truck-type frame. Side-mounted springs. 
Three-quarter-floating rear axle with straddle-mounted pinion and 4-pinion differential. Four double-action 
shock absorbers. Note the generous dimensions of the heavy-gage steel Ford Pickup body, shown above— 
45 cubic feet of load space—wide enough for easy flat-loading of such 4-foot units as plywood or plasterboard 


(no wheel housings). Floor is heavy-gage steel-surfaced, with formed skid-strips and hardwood under-flooring, 


Tailgate, strong and rattle-free, swings full-down for loading. 
Priorities No Longer Needed. t iret | See Your Ford Dealer! FORD y RU CKS 
















“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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BY POPE PIUS XII 
Extract from address on Christmas Eve 
to College of Cardinals. 

At an hour like this, in which we celebrate the birth 
of Him who came to reconcile men to God and to one 
another, we cannot let pass the opportunity of saying 
a word about the peace structure which the ruling 
classes in the State and in politics and economics have 
set themselves to erect. With an accumulation, hither- 
to perhaps never achieved, of experience, good-will, 
political insight and organizing talent, men have be- 
gun the preliminaries to the world peace settlement. 

Never perhaps from the beginning of the world have 
statesmen found themselves faced with a task so gi- 
gantic and complex, because of the number, gravity 
and difficulty of the problems to pe solved, so impor- 
tant for its effects in extent and in depth for good or 
for evil, as that of now restoring order, peace and 
prosperity to mankind after thirty years of world war, 
economic crises and incalculable destitution. 

Exalted, formidable is the responsibility of those 
who set themselves to bring such a gigantic undertak- 
ing to a successful conclusion. It is not our intention 
to discuss the practical sclutions that they may be 
able to apply to such thorny problems. We believe, 
however, that it belongs to our office, in continuation 
of our previous Christmas messages during the war, 
to indicate the fundamental moral prerequisites of a 
true and lasting peace; we shall reduce to three short 
considerations: 

1. The present hour calls imperiously for collabora- 
tion, good-will, reciprocal confidence in all peoples. 
Motives of hate, vengeance, rivalry, antagonism, un- 
fair and dishonest competition must be kept out of 
political and economic debates and decisions. “Who 
can say,” we may add, in the words of Sacred Scrip- 
ture (Proverbs, XX, 9-10) “my heart is clean, I am 
pure from sin? Diverse weights and diverse measures, 
both are abominable before God.” Anyone, then, who 
exacts the expiation of crime through the just punish- 
ment of criminals because of their misdeeds should 
take good care not to do himself what he denounces in 
others as misdeeds or crime. One who seeks repara- 
tions should base his claim on moral principles, respect 
for those inviolable natural rights which remain valid 





THE PEACE STRUCTURE 


even for those who have surrendered unconditionally 
to the victor. One who asks for security in the future 


should not forget that its only true guarantee lies in ® 


one’s own internal force—that is, in safeguarding the 
family, children, labor, in fraternal charity, the out- 
lawing of all hate, all persecution, all unjust vexation 
of honest citizens, in loyal concord between State and 
State, between people and people. 

2. To secure this, men must everywhere forego the 
artificial creation, through the power of wealth, of 
arbitrary censorship, onesided judgments and false 
assertions, of a so-called public opinion which sways 
the ideas and will of the electorate like reeds shaken 
by the wind. Let due heed be paid to the true and 
overwhelming majority of men, made up of those who 
live honestly and peacefully by their own labor in 
their own family circle, and who desire to do the will 
of God. In their eyes, disputes for more advantageous 
frontiers and the scramble for the treasure of the earth, 
even if not of necessity and a priori unjust in them- ¢ 
selves, are at least always a dangerous venture which 
cannot be entered on without the risk of causing an 
accumulation of death and ruins. The vast ma- 
jority of good fathers and mothers of families 
want to protect and safeguard the future of their own 
children against the pretensions of every policy of 
brute force against the arbitrary totalitarianism of 
the powerful state. 

3. The force of the totalitarian state. The whole 
surface of the globe, reddened with the bloodshed in 
these terrible years, cries aloud the tyranny of such a 
state. 

The fabric of peace would rest on a tottering and 
ever-threatening base if an end were not put to such 


totalitarianism, which lowers man to the state of a 








mere pawn in the game of politics, a cipher in eco- 
nomic calculations. With a stroke of the pen it changes 
the frontiers of states; by a peremptory decision it de- 
prives a people’s economy—always part of its life as a 
nation—of its natural outlets; with illconcealed cruel- 
ty it, too, drives millions of men, hundreds of thou- 
sands of families, in the most squalid misery, from 
their homes and lands, tears them out by the roots and 
wrenches them from a civilization and culture which 
they had striven for generations to develop. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


VOLTAIRE 














And now, lastly, our gaze, which has wandered, if 
only for a moment, over the present state of the world, 
must pause once again on the masses, still immense, of 
war prisoners. As we get ready to pass in quiet, interior 
joy and fervent prayer the holy feast of Christmas, 
which reaffirms and ennobles, with century-old and 
undiminished harmony, the bonds of the human 
family, and invites to the domestic hearth, as to a 
sacred rite, even those who habitually live long away 
from it, we remember with profound sorrow all those 
who, although the end of the war has been proclaimed, 
must this year again pass the beautiful season in a 
foreign land and feel, on the night of rejoicing and 
peace, the torment of their uncertain lot and of their 
separation from parents, wives, children, brothers, 


And while we wish to pay the tribute of just 
recognition and praise to those authorities and to those 
organizations and individuals who have striven to al- 
leviate and to abbreviate their sorrowful condition, we 
cannot conceal the pain we felt when, in addition to 
the sufferings inevitably accruing from the war, we 
heard of others which were almost on purpose in- 
flicted on prisoners and deported people; when, in 
some instances, we saw their captivity prolonged with- 
out reasonable cause; when the yoke of imprisonment, 
of itself oppressive, was aggravated by hard and un- 
justified labor, or when in unconscionable disregard 
for standards set up by international conventions and 
by the still more sacred standards of Christian and 
civil conscience, they were refused in an inhuman way 
the treatment due to the vanquished. 

To these children, still held in prison, may our 
Father’s message be carried on the wings of the 
Christmas angels. May they receive and be comforted 
by our wish—shared by all who cherish the sense of 
man’s brotherhood—to see them.regularly and speedi- 
ly restored to their anxious families and to their 
normal peacetime occupations. And we are certain 
that we voice the sentiments of all right-thinking men 
when we extend that wish to include those political 
prisoners, men, women and youths, at times exposed 
to dire sufferings, against whom no accusation of crime 
or violation of the law can be brought, but, at most, 


: : rt \ GP defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
> ot ioe 
Title Reg, | U.S. Pat. 
The Pontiff declares there is ‘‘only one solution,” a return to God 
and the order established by Him—Denounces totalitarianism 
and says denial of Christian principles causes wars. 
nally It also sets arbitrary bounds to the necessity and 
iture right of migration, and to the desire to colonize. All 
es in @ this constitutes a policy contrary to the dignity and 
y the | welfare of the human race. , 
out- And yet by divine right it is not the will or the power 
ation | of fortuitous and unstable vested interests, but man in 
and | the framework of the family and of society, who by his 
labor is lord of the world. Consequently this totalitar- 
) the | ianism fails by.what is the only measure of progress, 
1, Of | namely the progressive creation of ever more ample 
false} and better conditions in public life to ensure that the 
ways | family can evolve as an economic, juridic, moral and 
aken | religious unit. 
and Within the confines of each particular nation as 
who] much as in the whole family of peoples, state totali- 
rin] tarianism is incompatible with a true and healthy sisters, all their dear ones. 
will | democracy. Like a dangerous germ it infects the com- 
eous | munity of nations and renders it incapable of guaran- 
arth, | teeing the security of individual peoples. It constitutes 
iem- @ a continual menace of war. 
hich The future peace structure aims at outlawing from 
x an} the world every aggressive use of force, every war of 
ma-]| aggression, Who could not greet such an intention en- 
ilies | thusiastically, especially in its effective realization? 
own But if this is to be something more than a beautiful 
y of | gesture, all oppression and all arbitrary action from 
1 of | within and without must be banned. 
In the face of this accepted state of affairs, there 
hole| Temains but one solution: a return to God and to the 
din| order established by Him. 
he The more the veil is lifted from the origin and in- 
crease of those forces which brought about the war, 
oni the clearer it becomes that they were the heirs, the 
uch | bearers and continuers of errors of which the essential 
“: element was the neglect, overthrow, denial and con- 
sand ¢ tempt of Christian thought and principles. 
ges If, then, the root of the evil lies here, there is but 
de-| one remedy: to go back to the order fixed by God also 
a in relations between states and peoples; to go back to 
an * real Christianity within the state and among states. 
aa And let it not be said that this is not realism in 
ae politics. Experience should have taught all that the 
il policy guided by eternal truths and the laws of God 
hich is the most real and tangible of policies. Realistic 
politicians who think otherwise pile up only ruins. only their past political views. 
} 
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APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE 


Executive’s Plan to Push Program While Congressmen Are Home 


Bad-weather flights to 
Missouri and back before 
renewing legislative fight 


President Truman is changing his for- 
mula for dealing with Congress. He has 
learned that good fellowship with mem- 
bers of Congress does not necessarily im- 
ply that Congress will give him without a 
fight the legislation that he wants. 

For that reason, Mr. Truman is falling 
back upon the well-tried tactics of his 
predecessor and is taking to the country 
his story of the work that he feels both 
Congress and labor have left undone along 
the road to reconversion. He wants to sum- 
mon popular support back of his plans. 

Mr. Truman’s ideas about the Presi- 
dency are changing rapidly. Sadly, he has 
watched the White House glamour wear 
away. Old friends are finding him a dis- 
illusioned man, surprised at the criticism 
that his every move encounters, unhappy 
because ‘the small, homely things he does 
in leisure moments come bouncing back at 
him in headlines—and in letters. 

The latest outburst arose from the 
President’s determination to fly home to 
Missouri last week for Christmas. Un- 
deterred by title and responsibilities, Mr. 
Truman did fly home, despite sleet, snow, 
freezing rain, grounded regular air liners, 
and protests from the Secret Service men 
charged with the duty of protecting him. 

That flight brought Fred M. Vinson, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, closer to the 
Presidency than Mr. Vinson ever had been 





28 





before. The Secretary of Treasury is sec- 
ond in line of succession after the Vice 
President. Now that the Vice President 
has moved into the post to which the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected, only 
the Secretary of State stands between Mr. 
Vinson and the succession. 

And James F. Byrnes, the Secretary of 
State, was just about to begin the long, 
wintry flight from Moscow across the 
ocean to Washington. On his trip to Rus- 
sia, Mr. Byrnes’s plane arrived at an air- 
port with just ten gallons of gasoline in its 
tanks. On the President’s flight back to 
Washington from Kansas City, both his 
own and Mr. Byrnes’s planes were in the 
air at the same time, each flying toward 
Washington from difierent directions. 

Mr. Truman‘s Christmas flight. But 
Mr. Truman had made up his mind to 
fly home to spend Christmas with his 
mother. The presidential plane, the “Sacred 
Cow,” a big Army C-54 transport, took off 
from Washington in a driving rain from 
a sleet-covered runway. At St. Louis, it 
alighted on icy runways to deposit a part 
of the party. It took off again from the 
same runways to take the President on to 
Kansas City. Rain and sleet pelted the 
plane much of the trip. Mr. Truman said 
he had had rougher trips, but not many. 

Mrs. Martha Truman, the President’s 
93-year-old mother, and his sister, Miss 
Mary Jane Truman, were surprised when 
the President came driving over slippery 
pavements to their Grandview cottage. 
Mr. Truman has not missed a Christmas 
at home in 28 years. 


THE “SACRED COW” 
2. was all the glamour gone? 











Return trip. The President’s plane took 
off from runways glazed with ice on the 
return to Washington, December 28. Spec- 
tators had difficulty keeping on their feet, 
but Mr. Truman again carried out his 
determination to fly. He was due in the 
capital that afternoon for the start of a 
three-day cruise aboard the Presidential 
yacht Williamsburg. The cruise was an- 
nounced as a working trip, on which he 
would confer with members of his staff. 


At a press conference in Independ-. 


ence, the President said that he intended, 
in his speech on January 3, to review his 
legislative program and show where the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
have given their support for his recon- 
version projects and where they have let 
him down. He added that the speech would 
be in the nature of a report to the people. 
He declined to discuss the Moscow meet- 
ing of the Big Three foreign ministers. 

Delivery of the presidential speech dur- 
ing the first week of January presents his 
arguments in behalf of his program to the 
nation while the members of Congress are 
at home for the holidays. It enables the 
people to tell their own national legislators 
what they think of the program. 

By so doing, Mr. Truman hopes to 
generate enough heat to put across the 
legislation for which he has asked Con- 
gress. On January 14, at the reopening of 
the congressional session, the President 
will give the members a restatement of the 
program he wants enacted. More heat and 
less congressional jocularity appear to be 
on his program for the future. 


—Harris & Ewing 
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MASS FEEDING, MASS 
HOUSING FIELD GETS 
CATALOG DIRECTORY 


Fills Long-Felt Need For 
Centralized Source Of 
Buying Information 


Chicago, Dee. — A Catalog Diree- 
tory designed to serve all phases of 
the huge instituticnal field has just 
been announced by the publishers of 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine. To be 
published the early part of 1946, 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine CATA- 
LOG DIRECTORY wii bring to this 
tremendous mass consumer market, its 
first compreheusive, centralized source 
of buying and specifying informati 
on all types of products havingfi 


application to this field. 


In meeting this long-felt need. I> 
STITUTIONS Magazine CATALOG 
DIRECTORY will bring directly to 
the men and women who control the 
purchasing power in this gigantic ten 
billion dollar market exactly the type 
of convenient, easy-reference data 
they so sorely require jn their daily 


buying and specifying activities. 
Included in its broad coverage of 

the field are the following types of in- 

stitutions that comprise the mass 

feeding and mass housing market : 

HOTELS 

HOSPITALS 





SCHOOLS 
INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS 
RAILWAY SYSTEMS 
MOTELS 

PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
RESTAURANTS 
COLLEGES 

AIR LINES 

OFFICE BUILDINGS 
CLUBS 

YMCA's and YWCA's 
STEAMSHIP LINES 


This announcement is of special im- 
portance to all manufacturers of in- 
stitutional equipment, food products, 
building and maintenance materials, 
and similar types of mass feeding and 
mass housing products, since INSTI- 
TUTIONS Magazine CATALOG DI- 
RECTORY affords them theiv only 
means of preseuting their catalog 
data before all leading buying factors 





iu all segmeuts of this field. 
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For...e HOTELS BL : 4 " @ STEAMSHIP LINES 
@ HOSPIT. )YMCA's ANI te @ PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
@ SCHOO ; Lan @ CLUBS 
@ RESTAURA : 4? BUILDINGS @ OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


"A VITAL MESSAGE 


TO MANUFACTURERS OF ALL TYPES OF 
PRODUCTS AND SUPPLIES USED IN INSTITUTIONS! 


With the introduction of INSTITUTIONS Magazine CATA- 

LOG DIRECTORY, manufacturers of all types of products BRIEF FACTS ON INSTITUTIONS 
required in the operation and maintenance of hotels, hospitals, Magazine CATALOG DIRECTORY 
schools, restaurants and similar institutions, now have the op- : mh e 

portunity of placing their purchasing and specification data PURPOSE—To supply institutional buyers 
in convenient, easy-to-use form before all important buying and specifiers with quick reference product 
factors in this field. information. 

Long in the process of development, INSTITUTIONS Maga- CONTENTS—1. Manufacturers’ Individual 
zine CATALOG DIRECTORY wili place before these tS Catalogs. 2. Installation and specification 
and women the kind ot ready-reference material that will data on institutional operations. 3. Classi- 
prove of greatest assistance to them in conducting their daily fied Directory of aH known products having 
buying activities. A comprehensive volume in every respect, a direct institutional application, cross-in- 
conceived and developed by an organization with a long and dexed for simplification of use. 4. Trade 
successful record in the field of catalog and directory prepa- Name Directory identifying manufacturers 
ration, INSTITUTIONS Magazine CATALOG DIRECTORY will by brand name. 5. Manufacturers’ Name and 
perfarm a vital service in a vast market of mass consumers. Address Directory with up-to-date listing of 

A limited amount of space in this first onnual edition of manufacturers serving the institutional field. 
ne Peli SAteree PIRECTORY fs being COVERAGE—The 1946 Edition of INSTITU- 

ufacturers and processors. Detailed M ine CATALOG DIRECTORY will 

information including specifications and rates, will be sup- TIONS =e ps : bad 
plied on request. be directed to the buying factors in Hotels, 
Restaurants, Schools, Hospitals, Clubs, Col- 

leges, Public Institutions, Office Buildings, 

Industrial Cafeterias, Railway Systems, 

Steamship Lines, Airlines, Motels, Veterans 
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INSTITUTIONS MAGAZINE CATALOG DIRECTORY 


1900 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 








a quick source of 


MORE 
WORKING CAPITAL 


at a low cost that invites comparison 


ie ee 


*‘Under your plan of financ- 
ing, we have been able to secure 
cash as needed at an unusually 
low rate of interest. Having this 
cash available at all times_has 
enabled us to increase our vol- 
ume of business.” 


So wrote one customer . . . who 
compared our Commercial Financ- 
ing Plan with other sources of 
working capital . . . and found our 
plan more liberal and more helpful 
as well as low in cost. 

Because Commercial Credit money 
is competitive in cost ... because 
our plan helps them make more prof- 





MACHINERY FINANCING 
AT LOW COST 


Use our Machinery and Equipment 
Purchase Plan to finance allnew or used 
equipment you buy. Small down pay- 
ments. Low rates. Balance spread to let 
equipment pay for itself out of 
earnings . . . Details sent on request. 











COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: 


its by giving them more cash to 
work with . . . manufacturers and 
wholesalers have changed from for- 
mer methods of financing and used 
more than One Billion Dollars under 
our plan in the past five years. 


Other advantages of our plan are 
that it involves no interference 
with management ... places no 
restrictions on operations. It frees 
you from the handicap of limited 
working capital . . . from worries 
about renewals, calls and periodic 
clean-ups of loans... and from con- 
sequent uncertainties which inhibit 
long-range planning and progress. 


Would you like to see dollars and 
cents comparisons of our Commercial 
Financing Plan vs. Time Loans? 
Then send for our booklet, “A 
Comparison of Money Costs.” It 
may open your eyes to what our 
liberal and flexible plan can do for 
you. For a copy just telephone or 
write to the nearest Commercial 
Credit Company office listed below. 


Baltimore, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Ore. 


\ Ca pit a 
\\ 


Land Su rpl us more 
BALT\ MOR 





E 1, NAD. 


FINANCING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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' Do you favor the President's plan 
for a single Department of National 
Defense, with land, sea and air 
forces given equal status? 


Because of the sharp cleavage of opin- 
ion on President Truman’s proposal to 
Congress for the unification of the Army 
and Navy, The Uni:ed States News asked 
military experts, authorities on public af- 
fairs and others the preceding question. 

Answers are printed herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 


Harold G. Moulton 


Washington, D. C.; President, The Brookings 
Institution, 


answers: 

Current discussion of the desirability of 
establishing a single military department 
has centered largely on the question 
whether it is essential to unified operations 
in time of war. The primary underlying 
question is whether, without a unified 
organization, we can expect to have the 
unified thinking essential to planning our 
national defense program as a whole in 
the years to come. In the light of recent 
developments there should obviously be 
a reconsideration of the basic requirements 
for national security. I believe we cannot 
get the essential unity of thinking unless 
the military organization is genuinely 
unified at the top. 


Ralph A. Bard 


Washington, D.C.; President, Navy League 
of the United States; Former Assistant Sec- 
retary and Under Secretary, U. S. Navy, 


answers: 

We believe the top military command 
should réside in a Joint Chiefs of Staff 
rather than in a single Chief of Staff; the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff should be composed of 
the Chief of Staff to the President, and the 
military heads of the Army, Navy and the 
Air Force, and that the presiding officer of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the man whe 
should have the direct contact with the 
President, should be an officer chosen by 
the members of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
and not appointed by the President. 

No single individual except the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who is elected 
and not appointed, has ever been in con- 
trol of both the Army and the Navy in 
our history, and this autocratic power 
over our military forces in the hands of 
any individual, either a military man or a 
civilian secretary, not elected by the peo- 
ple but appointed by the President, is 
not in line with our past democratic pro- 


cedure, and such a departure from prece- 
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and Handle It 
at Lower Cost 
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DIESEL locomotives attract passenger 
traffic by helping give railroad travel 
new speed, new cleanliness, new 
glamour, and new, luxurious comfort. 


They build freight revenue by their 
major contributions to punctual and 
faster freight schedules. 


Fairbanks-Morse Diesel Locomo- 
tives will increase both passenger and 
freight income, and reduce costs. Why? 
Because they require fewer Diesels per 
locomotive (each Diesel delivers 2000 
horsepower) and because these Diesels 
are simple, easily maintained, and un- 
usually efficient. 





Diesel Locomotives + Diesel Engines 
Scales - Motors - Pumps - Generators 
Magnetos + Stokers - Railroad Motor 
Cars and Standpipes ¢ Farm Equipment 








This card works...but HARD! 


From this One Keysort Card, the Brown Company 


is able to analyze sales: 


... by product ... by territory 
... by salesman ... by industry 
... by customer ... by city and state 


... by month and day .. by key customer 


MGBEE, with its forty years experience, methods and 
products, has helped many managements manage... 

If your reports do not give you the facts you need accurately, 
quickly and inexpensively . . . Call any McBEx office. 


THE McBEE COMPANY 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF KEYSORT 














295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. . . Offices in principal cities 


Question of the Week 


dent is unnecessary at this time, if ever. 

Decisions of greatest importance emanat- 
ing from a Joint Chiefs of Staff and the 
National Security Council will have re- 
ceived more expert consideration, par- 
ticularly if we are to have compulsory 
military service. 





Henry Epstein 
New York, N. Y.; Former Solicitor General 
of New York, 


answers: ; 

I am wholeheartedly in favor of the 
President’s plan. The rapid developments 
in methods of warfare have made any sep- 
aration of commands obsolete. The unifica- 
tion of all defense measures in a single 
command will put an end to the little sov- 
ereignties of Army and Navy staffs. It will 
also center responsibility. Both common 
sense and the irrefutable force of events 
demand that there be an end to the inter- 
departmental bickerings of brass hats and 
the acceptance of the President’s proposal. 


Brig. Gen. R. S. Abernethy 


(Ret.); Summerton, S. C.; Artillery Com- 
mander in France and Germany, World 
War |; In Command, Port of Embarkation, 
Calif., 1938, 


answers: . (by telegraph) 

I am opposed to a plan for a single De- 
partment of National Defense because I 
believe it interposes an additional office 
with records and delays between the lead- 
ers of armed services and the President 
who, with immediate advisers, must hear 
and finally resolve all major conflicts. 
Divergences of views and interests are al- 
ways inevitable, but better co-ordination 
is possible with fuller peace preparedness, 
including procurement, creation of over- 
all general staff and practical training in 
combined major operations. 


William R. Enyart 


New York, N. Y.; President, National Aero- 
nautic Association, 


answers: 

We have entered an era when no aggres- 
sor can attemptglarge-scale war without 
first attempting to immobilize the U. S. 
If this is tried, the blow will come through 
the air, swiftly and without advance warn- 
ing. Under these circumstances, a single 
Department of National Defense with an 
adequate and coequal air force is vitally 
necessary for economy in peace and effi- 
ciency in war. The National Aeronautic 
Association, as the representative of the 
public interest in aviation, has advocated 
such a measure since before Pearl Harbor, 
and delegates of all fields of aeronautic 
interest in the National Aviation Clinic 
are on record in overwhelming favor of it. 
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Springing from the warm, kaleidoscopic desert 
of the great Southwest, the giant Joshua tree 
faises massive arms to dwarf its neighbors. This 
distorted, misshapen flora of the desert floor com- 
mands the eyes of all travelers and the focus of 
their cameras. 

To the sunshine and color of America’s fore- 
most desert playgrounds, Western Air Lines car- 
ries vacationists fleeing winter's wrath. For 
Western is the airline to America’s wonderland 
of parks and recreational areas—in winter and 
summer. As the West's own airline, Western has 
filled the pioneer’s role in building up vitally 
needed air service for the people of the West. 
Today, 37 key industrial and agricultural com- 
munities in 7 states and Western Canada are 
served. With delivery of larger, faster planes 
only a few weeks away, Western needs only the 
approval of new applications to inaugurate serv- 
ice to many more communities, bring #mproved 
air transportation to many others. 





WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S 


General traffic office: 510 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14 
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; before in history have so many 
people been on the way home. 


Never have so many millions of people 


been starting their own homes. 


Does that open up a picture of the n 
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Homes & Gardens, the magazine that’s 
written entirely for the families whose 


big love is their homes? 
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—and no place like Better 
Homes & Gardens to sell 
everything that goes into homes. 


Circulation: over 2,500,000 
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President Truman’s proposal for legis- 
lation authorizing fact-finding boards to 
investigate wage disputes in key industries 
has been received favorably in the press 
on the whole. A general comment is that 
it is not strong enough. To his insistence, 
however, that the boards be empowered to 
subpoena records in order to investigate 
profits, most commenting editors take ex- 
ception, on the ground thet they are not 
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THE ‘““CROWBAR” 








properly a factor in wage determination. 

Terming the proposal “mild,” the Co- 
lumbus (Ohio) Citizen (Ind.) emphasizes 
that, in granting the subpoena power, Con- 
gress “should protect both employers and 
unions against disclosures useful to un- 
scrupulous opponents.” But of the theory 
that employers’ “ability to pay” should de- 
termine wages, it adds, “the inevitable 
result . . . would be to channel more and 
more of industry’s ability to pay into 
higher wages for union members and less 
and less into lower prices for consumers.” 

The Christian Science Monitor (Ind.), 
favoring the plan, argues that “men of 
the caliber so far appointed [to the boards] 
are hardly likely to fish for and broadcast 
facts which would impair the continued 
solvency of any company .. . The public 
simply ... wants to know whether union 
demands are reasonable . . . in the light 
of an industry’s general cost-and-profit po- 
sition.” 
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In Labor Troubles: Editors’ Views 








But, in the opinion of the Los Angeles 
(Calif.) Times (Ind.-Rep.), the assump- 
tion that “there is any proper relation be- 
tween wages and profits” is a grave 
economic error. 

“In actual effect,” observes the Youngs- 
town (Ohio) Vindicator (Ind.-Dem.) , “the 
Government would be fixing wages, prices 
and profits,” since the issue is: “How 
shall the proceeds of industry be divided 
among the owners, the managers, the em- 
ployers and the customers?” This paper 
points out further that the theory would 
justify wage cuts in bad years, for the 
plan “ought to work both ways.” 

The St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch 
(Ind.-Dem.) , suggesting that “board mem- 
bers would be selected not so much for 
ability at fair wage settlements as for 
their views on the redistribution of in- 
come,” observes that “the New Deal never 
went that far to interfere with free labor 
and business” and calls the proposed plan 
“a fundamental change in our economic 
way of life.” To escape the necessity of 
deciding a fair basis for division of profits, 
this paper says, the President should have 
set up “a successor to the ‘little steel’ 
formula, a wage-limiting policy to apply 
so long as the country needs .. . anti-in- 
flationary controls.” 

On the applicability of the Railway 
Labor Act type of law to “free enter- 
prise” industries, the New York Times 
(Ind.) asserts that “strikes on the rail- 
ways have been avoided essentially be- 
cause the fact-finding boards have yielded 
to the demands of railway labor.” Fore- 
seeing “a kind of compulsory arbitra- 
tion” as the probable effect of the Presi- 
dent’s plan, the Times urges Congress 
“not to enact a new law, but to repeal 
and rcpair some old ones . . . to put the 
process of collective bargaining on a more 
even balance.” 

“While profitability is a factor to be 
taken into account in considering wage 
demands,” says the Washington (D.C.) 
Post (Ind.), “any concession of the prin- 
ciple that the high profitability of a com- 
pany justifies demands for higher wages 
would open a veritable Pandora’s box of 
wage troubles” and “would go far toward 
destroying the incentive to achieve maxi- 
mum efficiency in production.” 

The Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.), 
however, argues: “If it should come to 
pass that profits are to be the criterion of 
wage scales, an incentive to production 
would be afforded.” 
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r You’D like friends to beat a path to your door, just try this 
Manhattan recipe: 


One part Vermouth... amdEfT_ QO : 
Two parts superbly smooth Kinsey Whiskey. (Re- Aw y | é 


member, every delicious drop is blended with 54 years all . = 
of “know-how”!)... the unhurried 
Add a dash of bitters... stir with ice... strain intoa VHITS K H* 
glass ... garnish with a cherry. 
Serve these wonderful Kinsey Manhattans to just a few friends 
who know a grand whiskey when they taste one. Allow a few 
days for the word to get around... then stand by to accommo- 
date the rush! 


Since 1892 











86.8 Proof * 65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Kinsey Distilling Corp., Linfield, Pa. 
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> ee laa LABOR is emerging from this war in a far 
stronger position to deal with employers than it was 
after the first World War. Today, one of every three non- 
agricultural workers in the country belongs to a union, 
whereas in 1919 the proportion was about one in seven. 

The Pictogram shows that after World War I there 
were only 4,300,000 union members out of the 30,000,000 
persons then listed as nonagricultural workers. That rep- 
resented a new high in union membership up to that time. 
Now, at the end of World War II, this country has about 
43,006,000 nonagricultural workers, of whom around 14,- 
500,000 hold union cards. This represents an all-time rec- 
ord for union membership in the U.S. Best available fig- 
ures give the following breakdown of union membership: 





NONAGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


In 1945. American Federation of Labor, 7,000,000; 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 6,000,000; United 
Mine Workers of America, 600,000; standard Railroad 
Brotherhoods, 450,000; all others, 450000. Included in 
the “all others” group are about 200,000 unionized tele- 
phone workers and about 80,000 brewery workers. Union 
strength today is in the mass-production industries. 

In 1919. AFL, 4,000,000 members; independent unions, 
300,000. At that time, there was no CIO and no great 
amount of unionization in mass-production industries. 
Unions then were organized largely on a craft basis. 

Unions had many lean years after reaching their for- 
mer peak strength in 1919. During the depression, their 
ranks dwindled to around 3,000,000 members. They be- 
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NONAGRICULTURAL WORKERS 


gan to pick up strength about 10 years ago and have 
been gaining ever since. 

Two factors contributed to the rapid growth of unions 
in the last 10 years. One was passage of the National 
Labor Relations Act. The other was formation of the 
CIO and its subsequent drive for members in the mass- 
production field. 

In politics, the unions now are credited with being a 
potent factor in electing public officials, yet they repre- 
sent only a minority of the workers. Nonunion citizens 
are strong enough to outvote them many times over. 
Union political strength is about the same as that of the 
veterans’ group, although many veterans are and will be 
union members. When their voting strength is matched 
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against that of nonunion members, the unions are not the 
potent force they are sometimes credited with being. 

In bargaining for wage increases, however, labor unions 
now are somewhat handicapped despite their growth in 
membership. The reason is that organized labor, in the 
past, has been able often to profit at the expense of the 
unorganized. Organized workers obtained raises that. re- 
sulted in higher prices, which unorganized workers, with- 
out raises, had to pay. Now that a large part of all work- 
ers are organized, the opportunity for the organized group 
to benefit itself without causing repercussions through all 
of industry, affecting all consumers alike, is narrowed. 

Labor unions today are the: largest organized group 
in the nation. 




















FEDERALS HAVE WON « « « 
By Cos ting Less to Kun! 


range of motor trucks in varied tonnage capacities, Federal 
can accurately match truck to specific job needs. No 
matter how tough or rugged your peace time problems of 
truck transportation may seem, you'll find Federal units 
skillfully engineered and built to last for years. 


@ Heavier wear and tear on motor trucks throughout the 
wor years... . the urgent need to handle more—faster— 
helped furnish users and operators alike with a yardstick to 
more accurately measure performance and in-built values. 
Today these same men are capable of judging trucks more 
critically than ever before. 


We like that! 


Because, during that period, Federal Trucks stood up to 
the toughest kind of punishment and established an enviable 
record for efficiency, sturdy performance and all ‘round 
lower operating costs. By consistently offering a wide 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK CO. 


Consult your Federal dealer—get the added reliability 
and long-lived economy from trucks built to your specific 
transport requirements. 
Federal is proud of its war production record, 
having been cited four times for meritorious 


achievement in building trucks for the Armed 
Services. 
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HURDLE FOR WAGE PANELS 


Objections in Congress and Industry to Opening Companies’ Books 


Danger that fact finding will 
lose its force if it must be 
based only on labor's side 


Practical difficulties are arising to threat- 
en the success of President Truman’s plan 
for settling labor disputes by fact finding. 
These difficulties are showing up in efforts 
to end strikes in the automobile and oil- 
refining industries, and in efforts to pre- 
vent strikes in steel and other industries. 

What is happening is this: 

Congress is rebelling against the idea 
of forcing employers to submit their books 
to scrutiny of federal fact finders, with a 
view to determining an employer’s ability 
to pay a greater share of his income in 
wages. The fact-finding idea faces rough 
going in Congress, and chances of approv- 
al in the form requested are not bright. 

Employers are balking at opening books 
voluntarily. The General Motors Corp. re- 
fused to take part in a fact-finding pro- 








—Acme 
GM'S WILSON, ANDERSON 
... to scrutiny of Government 


ceeding if the fact finders insisted upon 
studying the question of its ability to pay. 
Such a study would involve scrutiny of 
General Motors’ books. Thus, when em- 
ployers refused to submit records, and fact 
finders have no subpoena power, the fact- 
finding investigations will be incomplete. 
This can lead to recommendations for wage 
increases based on one-sided information 
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UAW’‘S THOMAS, REUTHER 
Opening of company books... 
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—Berryman in Washington Star 


provided by unions. It is likely to lead to 
rejection by some employers of fact-find- 
ing recommendations. 

Time element will work against early 
settlements, It will be impossible for fact- 
finding panels to go thoroughly into a 
company’s financial position in the 20 days 
allotted for study of a case. Lengthy stu- 
dies may delay rather than hasten dispute 
settlements. 

Fact finders’ troubles. Practical dif- 
ficulties facing the fact finders themselves, 
once they start prying into company 
books, include the following: 

Ability to pay higher wages is consid- 
ered a relevant factor in deciding how 
much of an increase to recommend. It is 
not to be the controlling factor, but, if car- 
ried to its logical end, it could serve to de- 
press wages in bad times as well as saise 
them in good times. That is because the 


Government, using the ability-to-pay 
theory, must take responsibility for rec- 
ommending wage cuts when facts show 
that profits are declining. 

Marginal companies that cannot afford 
to pay increases might be forced to close 
down if the Government insists upon rais- 
ing workers in an entire industry because 
more prosperous producers in that indus- 
try are in position to pay increases. With 
the country striving for full employment, 
the effect of forcing marginal firms out of 
business might be to stimulate unemploy- 
ment. 

Discrimination against one group of 
workers as compared with another in the 
same industry, however, will result if the 
Government finds that one company in an 
industry can raise wages and another com- 
pany in the industry cannot. 

Profits, prices and payments to stock- 
holders necessarily will enter into ability- 
to-pay computations, so that the Govern- 
ment, if it desires, can use fact finding 





FACT FINDERS GARRISON, STACY 


... may collide with Congress 


to tell an employer how much of his in- 
come dollar shall go to wages, how much 
to consumers in lower prices, and how 
much to stockholders. 

Thus, the Government might find itself 
going back into the field of planning at a 
time when it was getting rid of many Gov- 
ernment controls. However, inasmuch as 
fact finding is to be used only in cisputes 
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Slick as a whistle... 


and we mean the method of handling this heavy shaft, 
as well as its smooth surface. The same 
dependable Yellow Strand team that conveyed the 
rough forging to the lathe will safeguard 
the machined product through its final stages. 


% You stand to gain, too, by pairing Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety 
Slings. For patented preforming and braiding engineer 
_ added flexibility into rope noted for stamina. Matched 
Yellow Strand units are promoting a better flow of work, 
lower costs, for mills, factories, railroads, utilities . . . just.as 
they will deliver on your closely-figured operations. 
Specify both constructions clearly: Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope and Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
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Labor Week 


affecting the national welfare, and then 
only as a last resort, the number of busi- 
nesses feeling this new form of Govern- 
ment regulation probably would be small. 

In the argument over the ability-to-pay 
issue, these two viewpoints are advanced: 

The union view is that there is nothing 
new in the idea of ability to pay as a meas- 
uring stick, that employers invariably 
argue over their ability when faced with 
new wage demands from unions. The de- 
pression of the 1930s is pointed to as an 
example of how employers used the abil- 
ity-to-pay argument in cutting wages 
when their profits declined. The union ar- 
gument is that, when an employer is pros- 
pering, he should share the prosperity with 
his workers in the form of higher pay. 

The management view is that ability 
to pay is not measured by the earnings of 
a company, but by productivity of work- 
ers. It is argued that, if ability to pay were 
measured in earnings, the full benefit of 
technological improvements, with reduced 
cost of production, would be passed on to 
workers in higher wages rather than to con- 
sumers in the form of lower prices. 

The fact-finding panel now functioning 
in the General Motors Corp. and the CIO 
United Auto Workers dispute is not eager 
to make detailed studies of company finan- 
cial records. The corporation has not plead- 
ed inability to pay, but it feels that it is 
not the business of fact finders to try to de- 
termine its future profit position. 

This panel is headed by Lloyd K. Gar- 
rison as chairman. Other members are 
Chief Justice Walter P. Stacy, of the 
North Carolina Supreme Court, and Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower, president of Kansas 
State College. The panel, while making its 
study, is encouraging the corporation and 
the union to continue negotiations. Prin- 
cipals in these negotiations are Charles E. 
Wilson and Harry Anderson, president and 
vice president, respectively, of General 
Motors; and R. J. Thomas and Walter 
Reuther, president and vice president re- 
spectively, of the United Auto Workers. 

Ability to pay, however, will be an im- 
portant consideration in the wage dispute 
between the unions and the steel industry. 
Labor and management generally concede 
that the steel companies cannot, without 
price increases, pay wage increases of $2 
a day now being demanded of them. So, 
if the task of settling this dispute is left 
to a fact-finding panel, ability to pay 
could become the dominant issue. A price 
increase by OPA, however, may save the 
fact finders the trouble of a protracted 
study of the problem. 

It becomes increasingly apparent, as 
the troubles of fact finding pile up, that 
this system is more of a club to prod 
unions and employers into settling their 
own differences than it is a method of 
determining whether a company can pay 
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Lalor Week 


of the war with Japan in August, had 
brought fewer walkouts than the corre- 
sponding period of 1944. After the defeat 
of Japan, however, the strike trend turned 
sharply upward. From August 14 to De- 
cember 21, there were about 1,650 strikes 
and lockouts. They involved 1,550,000 
workers and caused a loss of about 24,- 
000,000 man-days of work, or 0.94 per cent 
of the total available working time. 

Major strikes and threatened strikes 
now causing most official concern include 
the following: 

General Motors. Union demand for 30 
per cent wage increase is now before a 
Government fact-finding board. Settle- 
ment is expected by mid-January on the 
basis of an increase of around 15 per cent. 

Glass industry. Strikes against plants 
of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and Libby- 
Owens-Ford have brought shortages of 
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AUTOMOBILE GLASS 
Would the threat be shattering? 


glass needed in production of automobiles. 
These strikes started October 22, and, un- 
less settled soon, will cause some automo- 
bile plants to suspend production. Workers 
are asking increases of approximately 25 
cents an hour. 

Steel. CIO workers have called a strike 
in the steel industry for January 14, de- 
manding jncreases of $2 a day. Govern- 
ment seizure of the industry to end the 
strike is ¢xpected if the workers ‘valk out 
as scheduled. Wage demands here prob- 
ably will be met in part, but not till the in- 
dustry receives a price increase from OPA. 

Electrical. Plants of General Electric 
and Westinghouse companies are threat- 
ened with a shutdown in January over a 
wage dispute with CIO United Electrical 
Workers union. The union’s executive 
board is scheduled to meet January 5 to 
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INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 








Look for INTERNATIONAL TRACTORS 


on the Great Airport Projects 


@ It takes powerful, earth-grubbing tractors like 
these to smooth out the fields so the great airlin- 
ers can land and fly away again. It’s a big job to 
build the terminals that are vital to airborne traffic. 


That’s why International Diesel Tractors, in 
Harvester red paint, are ripping out and shoving 
aside the obstacles that isolate your town from the 
air. They are leveling the land with bulldozer 
blades and huge earth-moving scrapers—dragging 
the hills into the valleys—digging, lifting, carrying 
and spreading material all over the place in an 
organized attack that gets results. 


International Crawler Tractors have built a 
reputation for stamina—for the way they can take 
punishment—for bulldogged hang-on when the 
going gets tough. They provide matchless econ- 


omy in the use of low-cost fuel. They deliver per- 
formance with minimum maintenance. 

In building highways as well as skyways, dams 
and bridges—in mining ore and minerals—in 
logging forests, developing oilfields, controlling 
floods, excavating foundations for homes and 
buildings—and farming the land—International 
Tractors are doing the jobs for which they were 
built, jobs for which they are used every day of 
the year, the world over. 

Look for International Tractors on today’s im- 
portant projects as your assurance that the work 
is being done well at lowest cost. 


Industrial Power Division 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 


Listen to “Harvest of Stars’ every Sunday, NBC Network 
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1 Whether you want to send money to stricken 
friends or relatives in war-ravaged areas, or 
to other parts of the world—you can do it 
SAFELY through American Express. 


2 The funds you send can reach the payee as 
QUICKLY as you wish—depending upon the 
type of American Express Remittance Serv- 
ice you prefer to use. 


3 Able staffs in our many offices throughout 
the world, experienced in both Foreign and 
American financial methods, enable Ameri- 
can Express to serve you EFFICIENTLY. 


4 Youcan purchase American Express Cheques — 


(Drafts), Foreign Money Orders, and Cable 
‘Transfers. Each offers special advantages to 
remitter or payee. 

Make a memo:—When you want to send 
money abroad use an American Express For- 
EIGN REMITTANCE—for business—for your 
personal use. Inquiries are invited. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 


Foreign Remittances 


649 Fifth Avenue 
PLaza 5-6858 


65 Broadway 
Whitehall 4-2000 








Labor Week 


arrange for a strike. The issue here is the 
standard demand for a 30 per cent wage 
rise. Here, again, settlement is likely to call 
for an increase of around 15 per cent. 





Wage Settlements 


While strikes get the headlines, many 
employers and unions throughout the 
country are quietly compromising their 
wage differences, and signing new con- 
tracts granting substantial wage increases. 

For example: 

In clothing. The CIO Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers union, headed by Sid- 
ney Hillman, has entered into agreements 
with a large segment of the clothing in- 
dustry calling for increases ranging from 
20 per cent to 31 per cent. These increases 
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SIDNEY HILLMAN 
2 «reached a quiet compromise 


include benefits such as holiday pay, re- 
tirement pay, and wage increases of 15 
cents an hour. 

In automobiles. The Studebaker Corp. 
has settled with auto workers for a raise 
of 121% per cent. Salaried workers of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. have been granted in- 
creases of 10 per cent. 

In finance. Banks and financial insti- 
tutions have granted increases up to 15 
per cent. 

In oil. The Sinclair Refining Co. settled 
a wage dispute with an increase to its em- 
ployes of 18 per cent. Other oil companies 
are expected to make similar settlements. 

In printing Substantial increases have 
been granted typographical workers and 
other printing tradesmen in agreements 
with newspaper and other publishing com- 
panies. 
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HE photograph shows a BEECHCRAFT 
innovation in structural testing. After this 
all-metal wing had passed its stationary load 
(static) test successfully it was subjected to 
a “rough air test” originated by Beech engi- 
neers. Tension patches were attached to both 
sides and the wing was continuously sub- 
jected to alternating loads of varying inten- 
sity, similar to the loads encountered in 
rough air at the full gross weight and full 
cruising speed of the airplane. It was bent 
back and forth, day and night, for weeks; 
to test for possible points of fatigue failure. 

After the equivalent of 50 years of fly- 
ing at 400 hours per year, the first failure 
occurred, That point was then strengthened. 

The wing thus tested is for a new all- 
metal, four-place BEECHCRAFT designed for 
the medium price class. [ts specifications and 
price will not be released until after it has 








BEECHCRAFTS DID THEIR PART 
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fully proven that it is a true representative 
of the BEECHCRAFT standards of quality, rug- 
gedness, flight stability, and performance. 

After laboratory tests of this type are 
completed, the airplane will be flown con- 
tinuously, day and night, for 1,000 hours 
by a group of eight pilots befcre it is put 
into volume production. 

When it is released to the public it will 
be worthy of the name BEECHCRAFT. In 
the meantime, BEECHCRAFT distributors will 
accept priority orders on a “sight unseen, 
specifications unknown” basis, with cash 
deposit. Over 250 such orders, now on 
hand, constitute a fine tribute to the 
BEECHCRAFT reputation. We wish to express 
our gratitude to this group of BEECHCRAFT 
enthusiasts and assure them that we are 
certain that they will not regret their con- 
fidence in us. 


Beech Aircraft 


CORPORATION 


WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 








(This article represents the result of an 
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OPA AS LONE POLICEMAN 


= extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


SNARL OVER PRICE CONTROL: 


Trouble in Holding Line Without Rationing, Priorities, Pay Limits 


Reasons for shortages, black 
markets, higher charges for 
inferior items than for good 


Price control is tending to develop 
snarls in the system of producing and 
distributing goods. The presence of con- 
trols is blamed for siphoning production 
into high-price and high-profit lines, for 
the shortage of building materials, the 
scarcity of clothing and delays in produc- 
tion. The prospect that control may be 
modified is tending to hold up shipments 
and to encourage hoarding and overbuying 
of materials in anticipation of a later price 
rise. 

At the bottom of the situation is the 
fact that prices, which normally regulate 
production, in both volume and amount, 
now are not allowed to fluctuate freely. 
At the same time, other wartime controls 
over production, distribution and wages 
have been dropped or relaxed. Price con- 
trol, thus, stands by itself and is being 
subjected to an inevitable strain. 





OA 
SCOOTERS 
Are higher ceilings the answer ..¢ 
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That explains the growing complaints 
over price policy, the increasing pressures 
to cast price controls aside, along with 
other wartime restraints. Yet inflationary 
pressures are such that officials are afraid 
to try to get along without price controls 
in a period when it is becoming more dif- 
ficult to get along with them. 

Effects of the price tangle are illus- 
trated plainly in retail stores. There are 
few ordinary dress shirts for men, but 


—Wide World 
CHESTER BOWLES 
An orderly retreat? 


abundant sport shirts. Women cannot buy 
cheap house dresses, but they can get 
expensive garments. The shortage of men’s 
suits is attributed by manufacturers to 
the fact that price disparities are driving 
cloth to lighter-weight women’s wear. 
Complaints are by no means limited to 
consumers. Retailers complain that new 
manufacturers sell inferior products at 
high prices while established manufactur- 
ers with better products are driven out of 
production. Auto manufacturers complain 
that parts suppliers are canceling contracts 


because they cannot make profits under 
existing ceilings. Builders say they can’t 
get flooring because lumber mills find it 
more profitable to sell finishing wood. 
Black markets and hoarding also are 
suspected. Lumber dealers insist that a 
substantial part of lumber production is 
sold at above-ceiling prices, through irreg- 
ular channels, by persons who carry off 
mill products in trucks. Orders for steel 
are far in excess of current consumption, 
and buying in anticipation of a strike or a 
price rise, or both, is indicated. 
Shortages of brick, cast-iron soil pipe, 
radiators, bathtubs, tile, gypsum board 
and Jath are holding back construction. 
Again, low ceilings, black-market buying 
and hoarding are held partly responsible. 
These developments are adding to irri- 
tations against price controls. Proposals 
are being made that range from forcing the 
Office of Price Administration to increase 
ceilings on all scarce items to doing away 
with price controls altogether. 
OPA, in the face of this pressure, is con- 
ducting a steady retreat, but hopes to 
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make it an orderly one. The price-control 
agency usually yields when shortages be- 
come acute, or when hardship can be es- 
tablished by an industry or an individual 
producer in that industry. 

Price advances thus have been per- 
mitted in lumber and most other building 
materials to encourage production. Manu- 
facturers have been allowed to charge 
more for automobiles, radios and low- 
priced furniture to cover part of increased 
costs. Price rises have been allowed in steel 
castings, industrial machinery and railway 
axles to speed reconversion. Clothing ceil- 
ings have been revised several times. 

OPA Administrator Chester Bowles, 
however, insists that any relaxation of 
price ceilings must be a controlled one. He 
cites as an example the elimination of con- 
trols from citrus fruits, where the price 
doubled; a quadrupled price for coconut 
when controls ended, and a doubled price 
for expensive furs when ceilings were aban- 
doned. He foresees the same trend in cloth- 
ing, in housing, in automobiles and other 
lines if price control should stop. 

Actually, Mr. Bowles and his aides are 
attempting to control prices without any 
controls over the factors that go into 
prices—materials, wages and money sup- 
ply. A three-pronged policy is being fol- 
lowed involving company earnings, indus- 
try-wide ceilings and spreading of in- 
creased costs between producers and sell- 
ers. 

Company-wide profits are one test 
for the adequacy of ceilings, not whether a 
manufacturer makes a reasonable profit 
on every item he sells. That system pre- 
vails in buyers’ markets, when producers 
make anything to keep operative. But in 
sellers’ markets, where producers can sell 
anything they make, the tendency is to 
concentrate on high-profit goods. 

OPA has discovered this in clothing, 
furniture and other items, and has tried 
to force manufacturers in some fields to 
maintain prewar production patterns 
through “maximum average price” regula- 
tions. But producers are interested in maxi- 
mum prices, not averages, and the pro- 
gram has not met with much success. 

This policy also is responsible for price 
disparities that permit one manufacturer 
to sell an inferior scooter or electric iron at 
a higher price than a competing manu- 
facturer with a better product. Mr. Bowles 
says this cannot be helped, but the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Association thinks 
higher ceilings are the answer. 

Commodity ceilings, particularly on 
basic raw materials, generally are geared 
to yield a profit to a substantial majority 
of producers, but not necessarily to all 
producers. This, again, is a general- peace- 
time pricing practice, but such ceilings 
tend to close out high-cost producers. The 
lumber industry claims that this policy is 
at the root of the current shortage. 

Cost absorption squeezes profit mar- 
gins of manufacturers, distributors and re- 
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Where the man-on-the-street 
is editor for a day...every day! 
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Tue Orecon Journat created the 
daily Guest Editorial. It is a unique 
feature inaugurated to establish a 
more intimate relationship between 
Portlanders and The Journal editorial 
page. The Guest Editorial is a column 
set aside by the Oregon Journal in 
which the expert, the layman, the 
educator, the man in the street may 
editorialize about current topics which 
affect every-day lives. A Guest Edit- 
orial is published daily in the Oregon 
Journal signed by the writer. These 
daily Guest Editorials have come to 
be a mirror of public thinking and 
reaction to news developments. 


The volume and subject matter of 
the editorials submitted prove not 
only that Mr. and Mrs. Portland are 
acutely aware of their responsibility 
to think, but also, that they want to 
speak up! For instance, among some 
of the recent items that have ap- 
peared in this Editorial Page feature 
were a treatise on electronics as they 
affect the individual ... the import- 
ance of good nutrition... campus 
living quarters for veterans... de- 
bunking the local building code... and 
even one from a Portland serviceman 
in Germany giving his concept of how 
best to rebuild the German soul. 


Represented by 





Housewives and clerks, storekeep- 
ers and taxi drivers turn to the Guest 
Editorial because it is their own, 
written by one of them. Leaders of 
the community turn to it because it 
tells them exactly how and in what 
way the people of Portland are con- 
cerned with events and the effects 
of the news. 

xx x 


The daily Guest Editorial is added 
evidence that the Oregon Journal is a 
family newspaper. Every department of 
this great metropolitan paper is slanted 
to the intimacy of a home-town paper. 
The Oregon Journal is a paper of public 
service ...in its Household Arts Depart- 
ment which answers over 395,000 frantic 
queries a year; in its Journal Juniors,over 
60,000 strong, since 1925; in its Mr. Fixit 
who's found everything from a lost rela- 
tion to a twin-size baby buggy. Little 
wonder that The Journal is today—as it 
has been for years—Portland’s favorite 
newspaper enjoying the largest circula- 
tion in its history, both daily and Sunday. 


ad QURNAL 
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QUICK DELIVERY 
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ALUMINUM CASTINGS - 
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Walton Plant 


TWO MODERN PRODUCTION FOUNDRIES 
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Our.two Detroit 
plants, geared to 
high levels of 
wartime produc- 
tion, can supply 
your’ needs with : 5 
highest quality . 2 St. Aubin Plant 
heat-treated 

aluminum alloy 

castings. 


Wha MANUFACTURERS, faced with a shortage 
of other metals, have turned to aluminum with highly 
successful results. You, too, may find it the answer to 
your problem. 

America’s finest heat-treated, laboratory-controlled, 
Aluminum Alloy castings, produced in our modern 
production foundries, will meet your most exacting re- 
quirements in quality, quantity or price. 

Our complete facilities are at your disposal. Write or 
phone, and an Aluminum Alloys engineer will call. : 
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HEAT-TREATED CASTINGS SAND & PERMANENT MOLD 


Ray Day Pistons Since 1925 








Special Report 


tailers, and is the third OPA policy under 
attack. OPA contends this policy is justi- 
fied by prospects for high volume of sales, 
fewer discounts and trade-ins, and lower 
overhead costs. Some reconverting manu- 
facturers, however, see losses rather than 
profits in the period immediately ahead, 
and dealers doubt that present production 
promises many sales. And they complain 
that rents, wage costs and overhead have 
gone up. 

The fact that rising costs and rising 
wages are bumping hard against price ceil- 
ings is adding to charges that ceilings ac- 
tually are retarding production and con- 
tributing to the pressure against prices. 
Office of Price Administration critics are 
beginning to insist that a short period 
of sharp price rises might be corrected 
sooner through increased output than 
OPA’s slow retreat. 

This raises a question as to whether 
price controls can be continued without 
other controls that influence. costs. Re- 
moval of tire rationing, for instance, al- 
ready is arousing fears of a black market 
in that field. 

In home building, the Administration 
has decided that price controls alone can- 
not do the job. Priorities are to be restored 
to channel materials into houses that sell 
at $10,000 or less, or rent for $80 a month 
or less. This follows wartime experience of 
coupling other controls with price controls, 
but the Administration is finding that con- 
trols, once removed, are difficult to put 
back. 

One official study indicates that, even 
during war, the Government was success- 
ful only in keeping price rises within the 
bounds normally to be expected from ris- 
ing demand on a limited supply. This 
analysis, published by the Commerce De- 
partment, shows that consumers, in 1944, 
spent 60 per cent more for the same 
amount of food as they bought in 1941, 
and 50 per cent more for a smaller amount 
of clothing. That corresponds closely with 
the increase in consumer incomes, after 
taxes. 

The study concludes that the chief ef- 
fect of wartime controls on prices was to 
prevent a skyrocketing price rise and a 
spiraling increase in prices, costs and in- 
comes. The full impact of demand on 
prices was prevented chiefly in automo- 
biles and other durable goods, but that im- 
pact now is threatening as these items re- 
turn to the market place. 

This wartime experience suggests that 
the success of price controls in the future 
depends upon a quick return to volume 
production, so that supply can keep pace 
with demand. In fact, the Office of Price 
Administration .is basing its whole pro- 
gram on the expectation that volume out- 
put will arrive before price pressures be- 
come irresistible. 
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If it costs 1 cent to break a link, and 2 cents to weld it again 
— what is the least you should have to pay for a single 
length of chain composed of the five segments shown here? 


Twelve cents? Try again — the correct answer is less.* 


There’s a simple moral to this: The obvious way is not 
always the most economical way. 


In the intense competition that lies ahead, costs will make 
the difference between many a success or failure. Because 
of this, it will pay you to ¢heck now on the production 
efficiency of all metal turning equipment in your plant — 


*9 cents 


CHAIN PUZZLE 
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and to replace it, if need be, with good War Surplus 
Machines or new machines. 


For carbide cutting tools can remove metal from 200 fo 500 
per cent faster, and there are cases. in our files of savings 
amounting to hundreds of dollars a month on the manufacture 
of a single part, by the use of Jones & Lamson machines de- 
signed specifically for the most efficient use of these tools. 


Send for our book, “Welcome to You and Your Problem” 
—or better, telephone or write today, and a Jones & 
Lamson engineer will be glad to call and help you, 


JONES & LAMSON 


MACHINE COMPANY 


Springfield, Vermont, U.S,A, Opening Threading Dies and Chasers. 


Manufacturer of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic 
Lathes * Automatic Double-End Milling and Centering Machines 
Automatic Thread Grinders « Optical Comparators * Automatic 
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PREPARATIONS TO RENEW TRADE 


Prospects of Stable Currencies in World’s Major Business Areas 


Assistance that is promised 
by Bretton Woods approval 
and U.S. loan to Britain 


Nations of the world are clearing the 
decks for a resumption of world trade 
more free of control than at any time in 
the last 10 years. First steps are being 
taken to put world currencies on a more 
stable basis. 

Bretton Woods agreements have been 
approved by 28 nations. That assures 
establishment of an International Mone- 
tary Fund and an International Bank. 

Other currency problems promise to 
be met through the United States credit 
to Britain of $3,750,000,000; revaluation 
of the French franc, and monetary meas- 
ures now going forward in Belgium and 
the Netherlands. 

The currency developments are to be 
expected through the next year: 

The Monetary Fund is to be set up, 
with headquarters probably in New York. 
It is designed as a pool of currencies and 
gold from which member countries can get 
the foreign exchange they need to meet 
current trading obligations. If all 45 na- 
tions that attended the Bretton Woods 
Conference join, it wi] have $8,800,000,000 
in gold and various currencies. 

When the Fund starts operations, any 
member temporarily short of any foreign 
currency can tap the pool, within limits, 
for the currency it needs. Poland, for ex- 
ample, can get dollars out of the Fund to 
buy American cotton, or pounds to buy 
British pottery. Details concerning the 
Fund operations are presented on page 
53. 

Before the Fund can operate, however, 
values must be assigned to the currencies 
that go into it, and member countries now 
are taking action to place values on their 
currencies that can be held. Generally, 
they will be quoted in terms of the 
United States dollar or the British pound 
sterling. 

France took the first major step; in 
cheapening the franc from 50 to the dollar 
to approximately 119 to the dollar. That 
means that, instead of being worth 2 
cents in world-trade transactions, the franc 
will be worth slightly more than eight 
tenths of a cent. 

The most immediate effect of this action 
will be to reduce living costs of U.S. citi- 
zens and soldiers still in France. They can 
buy a 100-franc bottle of wine, for exam- 
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BONNET FOR FRANCE 


—Harris & Ewing 
WEI FOR CHINA 
- «and now for pool tapping 








ple, for 84 cents instead of $2. The action 
also will reduce the prices of French goods 
in world markets and enable France to sell 
more wine, lace, linens and perfumes to 
buyers in other nations. Increased exports, 
in turn, will increase France’s supply of 
foreign currencies—dollars, pounds, etc.— 
and thereby enable the French to import 
more goods from other countries. 

The new value of the franc, in fact, was 
forced by internal currency inflation and 
a shortage of goods that sent French 
prices skyrocketing. A 2-cent france thus 
priced French goods so high in world mar- 
kets that few could be sold. Whether a 
franc that is worth less than an American 
penny can be supported depends on the 
future course of French prices. Finance 
Minister Rene Plevin is attempting to 
bring internal prices down. 

The British dollar credit promises to 
have an even more important effect on 
world currencies than the new valuation 
of the French franc. If Congress approves, 
Britain can draw $3,750,000,000 any time 
before Dec. 31, 1951. Besides enabling the 
British to buy more United States goods, 
the credit also is to be used to convert 
pounds sterling into dollars, so that India, 
for example, can sell cotton to Eng- 
land, exchange the sterling proceeds into 
dollars and buy machinery in the United 
States. 

The fact that the pound and the dollar 
now promise to be more freely exchanged 
is a sign that trading transactions on all 
world markets can be more easily man- 
aged, since the dollar and the pound are 
the world’s most important currencies. The 


- British credit, thus, appears to be essen- 


tial for successful operation of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, which gives Britain 
another source of $1,300,000,000 that can 
be tapped over a four-year period. 

Launching the Fund. With Anglo- 
American currency problems solved by a 
credit, the Monetary Fund can be ex- 
pected to start operations on this basis: 

The U.S. dollar will continue firm at a 
gold price of $35 an ounce. There is no iu- 
tention to change the value of U.S. cur- 
rency. 

Pound sterling will continue to sell at 
around $4.03. The British are satisfied 
with this rate. A cheaper pound would 
make British imports more costly, and 
a higher pound would make exports more 
expensive. 

Canadian dollar will remain at approxi- 
mately 90 cents. This gives Canada what 
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amounts to an 11 per cent price advantage 
over U.S. goods in world trade. 

Belgian franc promises to remain 
around 2.28 cents, compared with a prewar 
rate of 3.37 cents. Belgium applied drastic 
currency reforms after liberation, such as 
calling in currency and reducing citizens’ 
banking accounts and pocket money. 
These reforms appear to have been suc- 
cessful. 

Netherlands guilder may be valued at 
about 38 cents, compared to a prewar rate 
of 55 cents. The Netherlands is undertak- 
ing currency reforms similar to those ap- 
plied by Belgium. 

Latin-American currencies will hold 
close to current values. Most Latin-Ameri- 
can countries recovered financial solvency 
during the war and are in a strong position. 

The year ahead, thus, promises stable 
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FINANCE: MINISTER PLEVIN 
-.. the franc became a salesman 


currencies for the Western Hemisphere, 
the British Empire, Northwestern Europe 
and Southeastern Asia. That embraces the 
most important trading areas of the world, 
and strengthens the prospect that busi- 
nessmen can buy and sell in these areas 
with confidence that the money they ac- 
cept can be exchanged for other currencies 
that will not fluctuate in value. 

Currency problems, however, will con- 
tinue to plague other areas of the world 
and will provide headaches for the man- 
agers of the Monetary Fund. 

China presents the most acute money 
problem. The Chinese Nationalist dollar is 
practically worthless on world exchanges, 
and has been quoted inside China at the 
rate of 800 and more to the U.S. dollar. 
China has a quota of $550,000,000 in the 
Fund, but there is now slight opportunity 
to determine how many Chinese dollars 
that will require. The outlook is that 
China’s whole currency and banking sys- 
tem must be overhauled before that coun- 
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EXECUTIVES OF BRITISH MISSIONS 
NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR POST-WAR POSITIONS 


A CONSIDERABLE NUMBER of senior executives attached to 
temporary British Missions, whose integrity and capabilities 
have been demonstrated, can now be released. Most are 
U. S. citizens; a few are British, mainly either from Canada 
or the United Kingdom. Many have been dealing with a 
wide variety of civilian commodities (as well as war sup- 
plies): others are experienced in general management and 
administration, shipping, transportation, warehousing, ex- 
pediting, personnel work, etc., etc. There are a number with 
technical training. Many have valuable contacts with U. S. 
Government agencies and private industry. These executives 
have served the British Government faithfully for several 
years and we are anxious to see them well placed in per- 
manent positions; responsible business men, who may be 
interested in securing their services, are invited to write in 
confidence, setting forth their requirements and specifying 
the approximate salary range. Particulars regarding suit- 
able candidates will then be submitted. 


Address: DIRECTOR OF COMMON SERVICES, 
United Kingdom Treasury Delegation, 
P.O. Box 680, Benjamin Franklin Station, 
Washington, D. C. 
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: You'll be agreeably sur- 
prised at the “‘feather- 
light” feel of the Kirsten 
Pipe. Just “heft” one... 

. you'll find it has a cer- 

- tain rightness, lightness 
and balance found in no 
other pipe. The light- 
weight, thin-walled dur- 
alumin radiator con- 
denses oils and tars... 

' traps moisture... cools 
each puff of smoke. 

KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 


Dept. 223 
Seattle 1. Wash. 
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FDinance Week 


try really can participate in Fund affairs. 

Greece faces a similar monetary plight. 
The Greek drachma, worth around 9 cents 
before the war, is valueless now, and all 
attempts to bring order into the currency 
situation have failed. A new money and 
banking system is called for in Greece as 
in China. 

Liberated areas—Norway, Denmark, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia—also must con- 
sult the Fund in valuing their currencies. 
The task in Norway and Denmark is not 
expected to present any more difficulties 
than in France, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands, but the currency situation in Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia, both under So- 
viet domination, is unknown. 

The Russian ruble—a completely con- 
trolled currency with different internal and 
external value—is likely to remain under 
tight controls. The Soviet Government, 
however, probably will support whatever 
value is placed on the ruble for world 
trading purposes. 

Former enemy countries still are out- 
side the pale of international monetary co- 
operation. They are not invited to be mem- 
bers of either the Fund or the Bank, and 
the presumption is that most of them will 
continue to be occupied or otherwise con- 
trolled through the coming year. 

Trade transactions with Germany, Japan 
and the Balkan ceuntries thus are likely to 
be subject to outside supervision, with ar- 
rangements for payment made separately 
from any world monetary system. Italy, 
however, may become a special case and 
be allowed to participate in United Nations 





-money and banking affairs. In that event, 


the valuationof the lira is likely to fall be- 
low the current 1-cent rate. 

The outlook is, therefore, that money 
troubles are to be tackled in the year 
ahead in most areas of the world. The ex- 
ceptions are Central Europe and Japan, 
two large prewar trading areas. These 
regions, however, apparently are destined 
to occupy a minor role in the period ahead 
for world trade. 

Trade problems, however, will be ap- 
proached only after currency values are 
fixed and exchange transactions organized. 
The problem of producing and distributing 
goods promises to require still further 
efforts. This explains the State Depart- 
ment’s action in calling for a world trade 
parley next summer to consider commodity 
agreements, tariffs, import quotas, export 
subsidies and a host of other issues. 

The International Bank, a companion to 
the Fund, likewise is expected to wait upon 
Fund decisions before it becomes active. 
This Bank is designed to underwrite loans 
for reconstruction and development. Some 
loans may be approved during the forth- 
coming year, but it is improbable that any 
securities with a bank guarantee will be 
marketed before 1947. 
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IN SHOP EQUIPMENT 


—by FEO 


‘“Neat as a pin’. . . but with all the long- 
wearing qualities that only steel and fine 
workmanship can assure, ‘‘Hallowell’’ 
DeLuxe Shop Furniture of Steel has been 
specifically designed to meet the require- 
ments of today’s modern shops. Available 
in a number of combinations, with inter- 
changeable shelf, drawer, and cabinet 
units to bring widest choice and satis- 
faction. 

For more information, write for the 
‘**Hallowell’’ Catalog. 


\ STANDARD 


PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA. BOX 734 
Boston - Detroit - Indianapolis - Chicago 
St. Louis - San Francisco 

















KNOWN THE 
WORLD OVER 
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4 (/ 
MADISON AVE. at 46th ST. 


NEW YORK 
James O. Stack, Pres. 
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We've Been Asked 









HOW WORLD BANK AND FUND WILL WORK 


An International Monetary Fund and a 
World Bank for Recenstruction and De- 
velopment now are to take form. These 
two new institutions, technically, came 
into being on December 27 when 28 mem- 
bers of the United Nations formally 
signed agreements reached at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., 18 months ago. 

The wheels now will begin to turn to 
transform paper organizations into oper- 
ating institutions. The institutions them- 
selves are to be located in the United 
States, as the chief supplier of capital. 
Boards of governors will be set up, with 
membership. from each member nation. 
The first meeting of the Bank Board and 
the Monetary Fund Board may be held 
within a relatively few weeks after Board 
members have been named by each coun- 
try, as they soon will be. 

Organization of operating staffs and pre- 
liminary work involved in start of an 
$8,800,000,000 Monetary Fund and a 
$9,100,000,000 World Bank are big tasks. 
Even so, the expectation of officials is 
that the Bank can begin actual functioning 
by June, 1946, and that the Monetary 
Fund probably can be commencing to work 
on a formal basis by midyear, or soon after. 

All of this means that, during 1946, 
most of the major nations of the world will 
start an experiment in planned co-opera- 
tion in lending and in stabilization of cur- 
rencies. The immediate question is what 
will happen in practical terms once opera- 
tion does start. This questioning, first, con- 
cerns the International Monetary Fund. 


What happens to currencies? 


A meeting of the governors of the Mone- 
tary Fund will be held soon to arrive at a 
basis for valuing currencies of the world 
in relation to the American dollar and 
gold. The dollar is to be held at $35 to 
the ounce of gold. Biggest problem will 
concern fixing of values for currencies of 
Fund members like China and Poland and 
Greece and Czechoslovakia, among others. 


At some time after the meeting of the 
governors, each member country will be 
told to inform the Fund within 30 days 
what the par value of its currency was, 
based upon exchange rates that existed 60 
days before the Bretton Woods Agreement 
became effective. The -*und then will 
set par values for exchanges. Individual 
nations have three months to object and 
to try to get adjustments. Ninety days 
after agreement on the value of its ex- 
change, a country can buy currencies of 
other countries from the Fund at this rate. 
Countries that were occupied during the 
war can get the Fund to postpone the set- 
ting of par values of their exchange. These 
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countries, however, can make arrange- 
ments for limited currency transactions 
with the Fund before their definite cur- 
rency values have been fixed. 


Can currencies be devalued? 


Once the Fund is operating, a country can 
devalue its currency by 10 per cent with- 
out getting approval from the Fund. But 
it must get approval for added devaluation. 


Are U.S. taxpayers affected? 


The U.S. puts into the Monetary Fund 
$950,000,000, in addition to $1,800,000,000 
in gold that is being transferred from the 
Exchange Stabilization Fund. The total 
subscription of this country to the two 
Bretton Woods organizations is nearly 
$6,000,000,000. But some of the contribu- 
tion to the Bank does not have to be paid 
in until called for. 


Congress already has authorized the Treas- 
ury to pay this country’s shares into the 
Fund and Bank, and no specific appropria- 
tion is required. Part of the U.S. subscrip- 
tion can be raised from money borrowed 
by the sale of bonds. 


How does the Fund work? 


An individual member country ¢an go to 
the Fund to buy currencies needed for 
foreign trade. The Fund sells the curren- 
cies of countries where purchases are to be 
made, in exchange for the purchaser’s own 
money. Then the buying nation is able to 
pay in the currency of the selling country 
for the goods bought. 


Complications can arise, however, from 
these transactions. Thus, if a country has 
a good exporting year and sells more than 
it buys, the amount of its currency in the 
Fund is likely to diminish. If the Fund 
allots this remaining currency among mem- 
ber nations, the exports of the country 
usually would fall off. 


Serious complications for members of the 
Fund are not expected to arise until 1947 
or later. Much of this year’s activities will 
be devoted to organization and to getting 
preliminary operations under way. This is 
true of the World Bank as well as of the 
Monetary Fund. Boards of governors and 
directors must be set up. Operating staffs, 
both technical and clerical, must be as- 
sembled. Then financial activities can com- 
mence, but in a small way at first. 


What about the World Bank? 


This operates differently. The Bank is or- 
ganized to work on a longer-range basis, 
guaranteeing loans and making direct loans 


, for rebuilding or developing a country’s 


resources. At first, much of its activities 
will center around repairing war damages 
in Europe. Later it will concentrate on 
developing the world’s natural resources 
and industries. 


Who can get loans from the Bank? 


Loans can be gotten by either member 
countries or individual firms. Here is how 
it works: Suppose a company in Belgium 
wants to borrow money to rebuild its 
factories that were destroyed in the war, 
but cannot get a loan from a private bank. 
The company then can ask the World 
Bank to guarantee the loan. To do this, the 
company goes to the Belgian Government, 
rather than directly to the World Bank, 
and that Government sends the applica- 
tion to the Bank. 


If the World Bank agrees to back the 
loan, a private bank can make the loan, 
which would have the guarantee of both 
the World Bank and the Government of 
the borrowing company. Such a loan or- 
dinarily would be arranged with a private 
bank in the country where the money was 
to be spent, and would involve currency 
of that country. If a private bank were 
unwilling to make the loan, the World 
Bank could make a direct loan. If a coun- 
try borrows money for development, this 
same procedure would be followed. 


On guaranteed private loans, the borrower 
and the lender work out interest rates, but 
the Bank collects a guaranteeing fee of 1 
or 1144 per cent. When a direct loan is 
made by the Bank, repayment and inter- 
est are worked out separately for each loan, 
with no set interest rate being established. 


Who bears the losses? 


If a private firm defaults on a guaranteed 
loan, that company’s Government first ‘is 
called upon to make good its guarantee. If 
the Government also defaults, the World 
Bank will pay the loss. It can pay from 
its own resources, or it can call on all 
members to pay a share from their orig- 
inal pledges to the Bank. This means that 
the default losses would be spread among 
a large group of nations, instead of being 
paid by one country. 


Some nations still will try to get individual 
loans from other countries before going to 
the World Bank. For one thing, they often 
will be able to get better repayment and 
interest terms, such as those in the recent 
loan that Britain arranged with the U.S. 
The terms of the Bank will be more like 
bankers’ terms. Also, the Bank does not 
plan to make any loans as large as the 
$3,750,000,000 credit that the British Gov- 
ernment is getting. 
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BRAKE SHC 
BATTLES 








WEAR, deadly enemy of metal parts, is 
never quite licked. You can slow it down, 
but you can’t stop it altogether. 


Brake Shoe’s specialists in metals have 
been slowing down wear for 40 years and 
more. They have developed metal alloys 
that stand up longer under the attacks of 
corrosion, heat, stress, impact and abra- 
sion. Out of these alloys they make parts 
that wear longer. 


For example, take one of WEAR’S 
most destructive weapons—abrasion. 


In revolving cement mills, the abrasive 
effect of cement ‘“‘siurry” rapidly grinds 
away the metal liners. The resulting shut- 
downs for replacement are costly. Brake 
Shoe, tackling this wear problem, devel- 
oped metal castings that nearly triple the 
performance of the previous liners. 


Almost as important as length of wear 
is the dependability of such replacement 
parts. In impellers for ash pumps for in- 
stance, length of service life was quad- 
rupled, but in addition the variation in 
expected “‘lifetime”’ was reduced from plus 
or minus 30% to 4%. 

Power shovel dippers must withstand 
abrasion plus another kind of WEAR—im- 
pact. Here again, Brake Shoe provides a 
special kind of metal, slightly less resistant 
to abrasion, but with the added character- 
istic that the more it’s pounded the tougher 
it gets. 

These illustrate some of the ways Brake 
Shoe’s metallurgists have slowed down 
wear. 


The skill and experience of these men, 
and the facilities of Brake Shoe’s modern 
metallurgical laboratories and experimen- 
tal foundry are again—within the limits of 
a planned research program—at the serv- 
ice of private industry. Brake Shoe’s en- 
gineers can help solve your problem of 
WEAR, can design and build parts that 
will last longer for you. 
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PRESSURE ON BOND DEFAULTERS 
IN EXPORT BANK’S LOAN POLICY 


A new policy of the Export-Import 
Bank may force some Latin-American 
countries to resume payments on their de- 
faulted bonds owned in this country. 

Under this policy, the Bank will study 
the dollar-debt record of each applying 
country before approving a loan. 

Former policy of the Bank was to con- 
sider a loan application largely on the 
basis of its soundness and its value to the 
internal economy of the _ requesting 
country. Other factors often taken into 
consideration were the amount and kind 
of business which the loan would create 
for the United States, its value to the war 
effort, and its political advantages. 

Operating on this policy, the Export- 
Import Bank has made a record which offi- 
cials agree has been successful. Since early 
1941 the Bank has authorized approxi- 
mately $976,000,000 in credits to Latin- 
American countries. Of this amount, 
$304,000,000 has been used in loans, $372,- 
000,000 is still an active credit available for 
use, and $300,000.000 expired without the 
issuance of loans against it. Borrowers al- 
ready have repaid $149,000,000, leaving 
$155,000,000 in loans outstanding. Vir- 
tually no payments are in default. 

Owners of defaulted bonds objected, 
however, to the lending of Government 
money to countries that had failed to 
meet their prior obligations in this coun- 
try. They cited such examples as Bolivia, 
which was granted loans by the Bank in 
spite of a dollar debt of approximately 
$60,000,000, all in default. These investors 
hold defaulted Latin-American obligations 
estimated as high as $600,000,000. 

The new policy of the Bank requires 
that, in addition to meeting previous re- 
quirements, a borrowing country must 
agree to furnish all information requested 
by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion in case the Bank decides to offer the 
country’s notes for sale. One item request- 
ed by the SEC would be a detailed state- 
ment of debts, including those in default. 

Registering of notes with the SEC would 
put the Bank in a position to sell them if 
it wished. This would release its funds for 
other lending. Most of the notes will bear 
4 per cent interest and will run not more 
tharr 20 years. Notes given by a country 
with a good credit record could be sold 
easily, it is believed, but those made by a 
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defaulting country could be expected to 
find a market only if offered at a discount. 
Flat refusal by the Bank to grant loans 
to all defaulting countries is considered 
doubtful; extenuating circumstances will 
receive weight when an application is un- 
der study. But knowing that its dollar- 
bond record will be scrutinized is expected 
to make an applicant debt-conscious. 
One instance of the operation of the new 
policy is the case of Peru. When Finance 
Minister Carlos Monteros came to the 
United States recently to seek credit, he 
called on Export-Import Bank officials. 
Very soon afterward he went to New York 
and began to discuss Peru’s defaulted 
debts—estimated as high as $85,000,000— 
with the Foreign Bondholders’ Protective 
Council. He then returned to the Export- 
Import Bank and received a_ tentative 
commitment for a $30,000,000 credit. The 
terms of that proposed credit, together 
with a suggested arrangement for resum- 
ing service on the defaulted bonds and in- 
terest, are expected to be presented to the 
Peruvian Congress soon. Opinion is strong 
among Export-Import Bank officials that 
Peru will get no loans unless she com- 
pletes a settlement with the bondholders. 
Further operation of the policy may be 
seen before long in the cases of Chile and 
Colombia. Records of the Foreign Bond- 
holders’ Protective Council show that each 
has suspended payments on obligations of 
more than $80,000,000 owned in the U.S. 
Chile already has received $23,000,000 in 
Export-Import Bank funds, and is ex- 
pected to request more money to finance a 
housing project. Colombia, for whose bene- 
fit the Bank already has advanced a total 
of $18,000,000, is understood to be con- 
templating a request for additional funds. 
Other Latin-American countries want 
help in financing industrial and power 
development and purchases of farm equip- 
ment. Several desire especially to finance 
vital highway projects. Difficulty is not 
expected in cases like those of Panama, El 
Salvador, and Brazil, which have plans 
pending to pay their debts in full or to re- 
sume bond service on a scaled-down basis. 
But in the case of most countries that are 
not paying their old debts in this country, 
U.S. officials expect overtures to be made 
to bondholders before the Export-Import 
Bank will approve loans. 
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“Keep open the ‘Open Door in China’!”’ Conciliation in dealing with the Chinese guided farsighted Rear Admiral Louis Kempff, U. S. N., 
who refused in June, 1901, to join in shelling the Taku forts guarding Pekin (Peiping). After the Boxer Rebellion, foresight led the United States 
to return many millions of indemnity so Chinese students could be educated in American colleges. China sent Tang Shao Yi to thank America. 
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Mills Automatic Vending 























If you produce a packaged product ... if your vision 
of tomorrow wings far beyond your horizon of today 

.if your sights are set for greater volume and 
expanded sales — plan now with Mills! 

The key to growth is distribution — and distribu- 
tion in new markets, to new buyers, is Mills’ con- 
tribution to your retail plans. For Mills Automatic 
Vending Machines, lifting your packaged product 
from under the counter and off the shelf, puts it in the 
buying stream with unsurpassed emphasis on display, 
convenience, and availability. 

Mills Automatic Vending Machines are custom- 
built to your requirements—automatically making 
change, controlling temperature and humidity when 
required, always providing clean, courteous, uniform, 
prompt service. 

May we, without any obligation on your part, ana- 
lyze your product for automatic vending ? 


Machines put your product in the traffic flow 


M | Lose Industries, Incorporated 
4100 Fullerton Ave., Chicago 339, Ill. 


sR LONI NEE OR MORN 


Automatic Vending Machines ¢ Refrigeration and Air Conditioning Equipment e¢ Audio-Visual Sales and Training Devices 
Ice Cream Equipment e Coin-Operated Music Systems 
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of the Week... _ 


Housing Chief With Faith in U.S. Ability to Build .. . 
Henry Wallace's Start at Remodeling His Department 


John B. Blandford, a busy, stocky 
man with usually rumpled hair, sits at the 
center of the nation’s housing crisis. Mr. 
Blandford is Administrator of the Na- 
tional Housing Agency. He makes and ad- 
ministers policy covering a situation that 
has several million American families 
clamoring for living quarters and forced in 
many cases to double up with friends or 
relatives. Just ahead, for Mr. Blandford, is 
the task of running the new system by 
which the Government: hopes to channel 
half of all available building materials into 
moderate or low-cost homes, and stop in- 
flation in the home-building field. 

This program, one involving strict gov- 
ernmental controls, is clouded in contro- 
versy. Many questions are being asked as 
to whether it will work, whether it will en- 
courage or impede the much-discussed 
postwar building boom, and what kind of 
houses it will provide. And there is curi- 
osity about Mr. Blandford, his back- 
ground, personality and equipment for the 
big job he holds; for he has managed, in 
the main, to avoid the spotlight. 

New system. Despite doubts in some 
other quarters, Mr. Blandford himself be- 
lieves, aggressively, that the new program 
will get results. The expectation is that 
most of the houses built in 1946 will be in 
the $10,000-and-under class, the type most 
needed, as a result of the restrictions to be 
imposed. Under the system, too, it is ex- 
pected that smaller contractors will be able 
to obtain their share of materials that 
otherwise would go to large-scale con- 
struction companies. The smaller contrac- 
tors build but a few houses each annually, 
but, collectively, form a substantial por- 
tion of the building industry. 

As the system works out, a builder may 
obtain priorities on materials if he agrees 
in advance to a selling price for the house 
which cannot exceed $10,000 and to give 
veterans first opportunity to buy. Or he 
may promise to rent, at not.more than 
$80 a month, the veteran again receiving 
preference as a tenant. Suppliers of build- 
ing materials must reserve half the stocks 
they receive for meeting these priorities. 

Plans are to keep the number of priori- 
ties issued in any area in balance with ma- 
terials available there. If applications from 
builders exceed the prospective material 
supply, the number of homes that can be 
built is to be estimated and prorated among 
the applicants. If it develops that all or 
nearly all applications are for $10,000 
houses, the rules are to be changed to direct 
materials into lower-priced residences. 
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Priority giver. The priorities are to be 
granted through the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, an integral part of Mr. 
Blandford’s National Housing Agency. It 
already has had a broad experience in 
doling out building materials. During the 
war, it issued priorities for some $5,000,- 
000,000 worth of privately financed hous- 
ing to accommodate migratory war work- 
ers. And, in the last year of the war, to 
relieve congestion and provide homes for 
veterans, it instituted a system similar to 
the one about to be put in effect. This sys- 
tem was discontinued on October 15, but 
FHA thinks that it showed what can be 
accomplished. 

Type of house. Houses to be built 
under the new program probably will be 
two or three-bedroom structures, with 
rooms of standard dimensions. Probably, 
for the most part, they will be row houses 
or semidetached. Lots will be smaller than 
in prewar days. They will hardly be lo- 
cated in fashionable residential areas, but 
out on the fringes of towns and cities 
where land can be purchased less expen- 
sively. There will be short cuts to keep 
down construction costs—for example, few 
copper downspouts or nickeled plumbing 
fixtures are to be expected. Foundation 
plantings may have to be omitted, to be 
supplied later by the purchaser. Lumber 
probably will be of poor quality, and often 
not well seasoned. Houses will be of frame 





or brick, however, depending upon the 
locality. Tailor-made homes in the priori- 
ties price range are virtually out. 

Higher-priced homes. Those who 
want more expensive homes face a 
scramble for materials. They must com- 
pete for the 50 per cent of materials that 
does not go into priorities, not only among 
themselves, but against industries that 
plan extensive plant-expansion construc- 
tion. There scarcely will be enough to go 
around. Already there are suggestions that 
some of the priority-covered materials may 
go through black markets into the more 
expensive housing. Combating or prevent- 
ing such a trend is to be another of Mr. 
Blandford’s headaches. 

Objections. The optimism of Mr. 
Blandford and his associates is not fully 
shared by the building industry. Builders 
do consider the new plan, if properly ad- 
ministered, a distinct improvement on 
hard-and-fast ceiling prices for houses, as 
suggested in Congress. They concede that 
it should spread available materials and 
give large and small contractors their 
share. A large segment of the industry 
thinks that houses can be built at the 
prices stipulated, unless labor costs in- 
crease considerably, as they may. 

But availability of materials and the 
cost of labor are only two factors in the 
builder’s dilemma. It is difficult to find 
labor at all. Skilled construction labor is 


—Acme 


HOUSING HUDDLE: U. S. Chamber of Commerce's F. Stuart Fitzpatrick, AFL's Harry 
Bates, National Housing Administrator John Blandford, and ClO’s William Nichols 
at the recent conference to work out details for speeding home construction. 
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particularly scarce. Contractors report 
that often, after men are hired, they work 
a few days and do not return to the job. 

In some quarters, it is suggested that, in 
the face of these uncertainties, many con- 
tractors operating on a speculative basis 
will be reluctant to undertake widespread 
building operations—with the construction 
boom and any resultant easing of the 
housing shortage consequently delayed. 

But the program is elastic, and it is Mr. 
Blandford’s job to fit it to needs as they 
change, within the limits of avoiding infla- 
tion in home prices. These purposes, how- 
ever, may be difficult to reconcile. 

Mr. Blandford, personally, is a 
trained public administrator, who, after 
jobs with several municipalities, really at- 
tained his reputation in governmental af- 





VETERANS SEARCHING FOR HOMES 


In postwar housing he sees a national 
project, in which private enterprise will do 
most of the work, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment helping with mortgage loans and 
information and in other ways, and mean- 
while helping cities and communities in 
slum clearance and public housing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blandford live in an un- 
finished house in Virginia. Before it was 
completed, he was moved into his present 
job, and soon found himself tripped up in 
his own building restrictions. When he has 
seen the present crisis through,. he ex- 
pects to finish his own residence. 


Business-Aid Planning 


Henry A. Wallace, the Secretary of 
Commerce, now is beginning to reorganize 





—European 


. -. priorities back promises 


fairs as an official of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. He was with that agency 
through its embattled years from 1933 to 
1939, and his first experience in housing 
came in planning TVA’s villages. But his 
managerial methods attracted more atten- 
tion. President Roosevelt brought Mr. 
Blandford to Washington as Assistant Di- 
rector of the Budget in 1939. Three years 
later, 16 federal agencies dealing with 
housing were merged under the NHA, and 
Mr. Roosevelt put him at its head, calling 
him “one of the most amazing young men 
in the Government.” He was in charge of 
the entire war housing program. 

Mr. Blandford, essentially diffident and 
shy, took to holding monthly seminars 
with interested members of congressional 
committees. He gave them facts and 
statistics on the progress and needs of the 
program, which he had learned from daily 
contact and late night study. 
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his big and rambling Department. Mr. 
Wallace is anxious to transform his De- 
partment from a big collector of little-seen 
statistics into an operating agency that 
can become a real force in American eco- 
nomic life. He is moving in that direction 
by splitting the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce into five branches, 
three of which eventually are to become 
divisions of the Department headed by as- 
sistant secretaries. Legislation to permit 
such a reorganization. is tangled in com- 
mittees of a Congress not noticeably 
friendly to his ideas. But Mr. Wallace is 
going ahead anyway, in hope of its pas- 
sage, and within the present legal frame- 
work of the Department. 

Arthur Paul, a textile manufacturer, 
is to head Mr. Wallace’s new Office of In- 
ternational Trade, with the assignment of 
stimulating American imports and exports. 
Mr. Paul left his hosiery manufacturing 





SECRETARY WALLACE 
- - - found a message in figures 


business in early 1942 to become an official 
of the Board of Economic Warfare, under 
Mr. Wallace, and stayed on when the 
agency became the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration, under Leo T. Crowley. In 
FEA, he was top man for Lend-Lease ne- 
gotiations, and traveled extensively in 
South America and Europe. 

He is especially interested in reopen- 
ing channels of commerce with war-torn 


_ countries, including ex-enemy countries, 


and also in encouraging industrialization 





aes & Ewing 
ARTHUR PAUL 
--. to look for dollar channels 
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»MARXMAN> 


Pipes for active men...rare selected 
briars fashioned into fine pipes that 
please the eye and give years of smok- 
ing enjoyment. Many shapes, from 
$3.50 to $25.00. At fine stores. 


The MEL-O BRIAR—$3.50 














The BENCH-MADE- 
imported, tooled by hand 





$5.00 


REGULAR 
$7.50 canoe 
$10.00 massive 





FREE BOOKLET 
Shows how pipes are made 
- +. tells how to break in 
a pipe. Address Dept. 61 
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in South American countries, the Far 
East and elsewhere, because, he says, the 
more industrialized another nation is, the 
better a customer of the United States 
it becomes. 

Several FEA functions, notably control 
of the export of scarce commodities, have 
been transferred to Mr. Paul’s division. 

Two other divisions, to be headed by as- 
sistant secretaries, as yet unnamed, are to 
be the Office of Domestic Commerce and 
the Office of Small Business. Through the 
former, Mr. Wallace hopes to intensify 
and expand the Department’s services and 
information to businessmen. The Small 
Business office is to help the little business- 
man with special programs, marketing re- 








—Harris & Ewing 
AMOS E. TAYLOR 
- -. to spot the trends 


search, technological experiment and man- 
agerial advice. Sections of the Smaller War 
Plants Corp., other than those that make 
loans or handle war surpluses, are being 
transferred to it. 

Amos E. Taylor, who came into the 
Department under President Hoover, is to 
head the Office of Business Economics. His 
job is to keep tab on business trends and 
analyze economic statistics, as a basis for 
policy making. Mr. Wallace hopes to make 
Mr. Taylor’s office a principal agency for 
drawing up a “national budget,” if the 
Full Employment bill becomes law. 

An Office of Field Operations will con- 
solidate and expand the present field serv- 
ices of the Department. Eventually, Mr. 
Wallace says, he hopes to have a “local 
field office in every important metropoli- 
tan and industrial area.” 
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YOUR BUSINESS 
"COMPASS SWINGS [ 
" WEST-SOUTHWEST 





LET US HELP YOU 


CHART 


Today business is swinging 
more and more to the West and 
Southwest—the fastest-grow- 
ing industrial section of the 
country. 

Before you decide where to 
move or expand, be sure to get 
all the facts on this flourishing 
territory —and on opportunities 
it offers. And the best way to 
get these facts is to consult 
_ our Industrial Development 
Department. Here are special- 
ists... men who are well quali- 
fied to give you all the informa- 
tion you need to determine the 
possibilities of your business 
_ growth in these rich parts of 

? our country. 

So if you’re planning a new 
factory or branch, or looking 
|_| for new warehouse facilities or 
_. distribution centers, make this 
| your first move: Write or wire 
Industrial Development De- 
partment, 1706 Missouri 
Pacific Building, St. Louis 3, 
Missouri; or Industrial De- 
velopment Department, 
Missouri Pacific Lines, Union 
Station, Houston, Texas. Your 
_. inquiry you may be 
i sure, will of course 


ly 
ia 
strictest confidence. OLE 





be treated in the 
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Ql School Type 10% The Knight 


in the Pince-Nez. 
He still holds water faucet while we guzzle 
first. Doffs hat in elevators. Even gives us 
gals a seat... in front of a Comptometer! 


Mealy Pail .. + blames us for 
his bay window. Be- 
cause—says he—with an office-full of Compt- 


ometer operators, he never has to watch his 
figures. And look what's happened now! 





Whe Veunkere . + » snapped in act 
of hatching a Thought. 
Namely, what would life be like without us? 


Unbalanced books! Unpaid payrolls! Hey, 
Boss—lay down that pistol! 





be 





Super Cuy ...@ Stern and ear- 
nest character who 
thrives on ACTION. Supreme confidence in 


flying fingers at business end of a Compt- 
ometer making “Miracle” a cinch. 


The Wagnitc Eye... 
latch on to 
a mistake at eighty paces. Once lion, now 


lamb. Magic key on Comptometer catches 
errors so we don’t catch it... ever! 


Cagen Cover . « » Spouts statis- 


tics at drop of @ 
brass hat. Usually about how we turn out 
more figure work in less time than a team of 
wizards. That fast? Yup, no fooling! 











Vhe bouce ... keen about Compt- 


ometers on account of they're 
so quiet. Never has to raise the roof when 
he feels like raising BLAZES. (Note: This 
happens with the best of bosses, but only 
seldom around here.) 





WOM 


WOON 


SS LYE 6 "™° 





Fin-t Fale reason why a Compt- 
ometer shouldn’t happen to a nice, deserving 
girl. Darn its buttons, anyway! We whip 
through work in such a rush, he grabs his 
hat and leaves the office right at the crack 


of 5! 


.. the one and only ; Comppouile Cow. every boss on 








a bit of 


the list. Plus one habit we forgot to mention 
that all good bosses have. A habit of hint- 
ing that the Comptometer operator is a 
pretty important addition to any business 
office. He calls us his “key women” and 
hands us the bouquets! 








The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by the Comptometer Co., 1726 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill, 
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Looking ahead through the new year, the prospect is this: ee 

Demand for goods, at home and abroad, will exceed supply in many lines all 
through the year; will be a dominant factor in the business outlook. 

Inflation, not deflation, thus is to be the main force at work. 

Price trends in goods will be upward. Rises, however, are likely to be 
moderate, not sharp; are gradually to be checked by rising production levels. 

Speculation in real estate and securities is likely to continue. 

Profits, after taxes,°will be smaller than in 1945, but will be big enough 
to permit some increase in the total of dividend payments. . 

Wage and salary payments, in total, will show the principal declines. 

Thus, the prospect is that 1946 will be a good year. It probably will not 
be as good a year as 1947 will be, and, of course, it will not be up to wartime 
levels in production and income. But the new year is to be a better year than 
had seemed probable earlier. The second half year will be better than the first. 














To give a statistical picture of the outlook as it now appears..... 

Income payments to individuals will total about $139,000,000,000, against 
$159,000,000,0006 in 1945 and $76,200,000,000 in prewar 1940--a good year. 

Wage and salary payments are likely to total about $88,000,000,000, against 
nearly $109,000,000,000 in 1945. That's a $21,000,000,000 drop and will account 
for most of the decline in income payments. Even so, it compares with a prewar 
level of $49,700,000,000 in 1940 and indicates high spending power. 

Farm cash income is likely to hold around $20,000,000,000, double 1940. 

Retail trade will continue to boom, reflecting continued high income and 
savings in the hands of individuals. Total trade of $77,000,000,000 is prob- 
able, compared with $73,000,000,000 in 1945 and $46,400,000,000 back in 1940. 

Exports, non-Lend-Lease, should exceed $7,000,000,000 and be rising. 











Industry's production rate is expected to average 50 per cent above the 
1935-39 average; is to assure that shortages gradually will ease during the year. 

Gross national product, the total of goods and services produced, is likely 
to amount to around $163,000,000,000 in this new year, compared with a level of 
$196,000,000,000 in 1945 and $97,000,000,000 back in 1940, 

Again, those are measures of a relatively high level of activity. 

Income and activity, in fact, are holding better than had been expected in 
light of cancellation of a vast volume of war orders; are at a level much above 
that which had seemed probable at the time when war. ended. Demands are greater, 
inventory buying is larger, production is higher than anticipated. 











' Employment of about 58,000,000 persons is probable in 1946. 

Civilian employment is likely to reach 56,000,000 by the year end. 

Military employment, now 7,000,000, will fall to about 2,000,000. 

Unemployment is to rise from about 2,500,000 at present to a level that is 
expected to éxceed 6,000,000 before turning down in second half, 1946. 

Total employment next year is to exceed 1940 by about 12,000,000 persons. 
That's a high level and probably means no big new work program in the new year. 
Unemployment, in fact, may not assume proportions of a major national problem for 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-=- (Continued) 


some time, until deflation begins to get the upper hand over inflation forces. 


Level of wage rates per hour will rise during months ahead; will probably 
average about 10 per cent higher in 1946 than in 1945 on a straight-time basis. 
Wage raises are to grow from adjustment of present laber difficulties. 

Commodity prices will creep higher, too; will move up under pressure of a 
heavy demand and a gradually relaxed control over prices. 

Costs, thus, will increase as wages and commodity prices rise. 

Retail price levels will tend to reflect rising costs; will adjust to new 
levels once price controls are eased and profit margins can be restored nearer 
to normal. Rising production, however, will curb price-risSe pressures. 

Quality in goods is likely to be restored only gradually; is unlikely to 
get back to its prewar level until the present sellers’ market is ended. 

Price controls themselves will be relaxed gradually as production expands 
during 1946. Controls after midyear will probably be mild, will have to be mild 
if Congress is to be induced to continue price-control power after June 30. 

We give you more of this price story on page 46. 

















Strikes are likely to be a growing problem during much of the new year. 
Automobile-industry strikes probably will be settled before very long. 
- A steel strike may occur, but it almost surely will be short lived. 
Strikes, however, almost inevitably will grow in number as worker demands 
tend to rise and as the grievances that seem to follow wars assert themselves. 
Probability is that 1946 will break records for men involved in strikes. 











In another field, that of taxation.ecece : 
Excess-profits tax is ended; is not to affect 1946 corporate income. 
Corporation income will bear a 38 per cent tax on income above $50,000. No 
reduction is to be expected in that tax as it affects 1946 income. Slight, if 
any reduction is to be expected affecting 1947 income as matters stand. 
Individual incomes earned in 1946 will be taxed at lower rates approved by 
Congress; will not get any further reduction effective in 1946. Some new cuts 
in individual tax rates, however, may be made in 1946, effective on 1947 income. 
No broad revision of taxes is to be undertaken by Congress in the new year. 
Excise taxes probably will be adjusted downward effective around midyear. 
Capital gains tax will not be changed unless speculation grows more active; 
will then face lengthening of holding period for long-term gains to 12 or maybe 
18 months. No change now is in sight for maximum tax rate on long-term gains. 
Double taxation of corporation income iS not to be dealt with in 1946. 
Accelerated depreciation probably won't be considered in the new year. 
Loss-carry-back repeal probably will be put off to 1947. Loss-carry-for- 
ward is unlikely to be extended before 1947. 
Pay-roll tax level is unlikely to be changed in 1946. 
Point is that Congress seéms ready to let taxes ride, to put off any broad 
new tax adjustment so that members can get home in an election year rather than 
be tied up on prolonged arguments over tax policy that can affect votes. 



































Minimum-wage level may be raised from 40 to 50 or 55 cents in 1946. 

Unemployment insurance possibly will be liberalized a bit by Congress. 

Full employment is not now to be accepted as a Government responsibility. 

Health insurance, disability insurance are unlikely to be approved in 1946. 

Mr. Truman's influence over Congress probably will be no greater in the new 
year than it was in the last year. President won't get much of what he wants. 














A budget balance seems in sight for the fiscal year that begins July l. 
A_ balance when it comes will be at around a $29,000,000,000 level. 
You get this story in detail on page 19. 
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Popularity is always rewarding. FARM JOURNAL is the choice over any 
other rural magazine by a substantial half million. And this advantage is 
where it counts most ... in the top half counties where farm families have 
the most money to spend. Farm JOURNAL’S immense, overall subscription 
list — 214 million — rewards advertisers handsomely by getting results — 


call after call. 


Farm Journal «:: LARGEST RURAL MAGAZINE 


GRAHAM PATTERSON. Publisher . PHILADELPHIA 5 








MEET THE NEW 





Fighting its way upward, the South’s 
dollar income has doubled in the past 
few years... increasing proportion- 
ately more than the income for the 
nation as a whole. 

For those who manufacture and 
sell, this spells opportunity ...means 
greater purchasing power ...a ready 
market for your merchandise. 

Add these factors: abundant raw 
materials; intelligent, native-born, 
skilled workers; low-cost electric 
power; fine'transportation. Now you 
have the answer to why wise indus- 
trialists are choosing the South as the 
ideal location for that new plant site. 

If your objective is lower costs... 
increased volume... greater profits 

. it will pay you to take a close 
look at N. C. & St. L. territory— 
Land of Industrial Opportunity. 

For details, write J. A. Senter, 
General Development Agent, Room 
U-200, Nashville, Tennessee. 


THE NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA 
& ST. LOUIS RAILWAY 
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Epitor’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so m~-ked. 


U. S. Dilemma as World Banker 

Sir:—Thank you for your interesting 
explanation of the situation in your article, 
“Effect of Loan to Britain” (USN, Dec. 
14, 1945). 

But how are other nations to acquire 
the dollars with which to repay loans or 
credits, or to pay for the goods we want 
to sell them or we want them to buy? 

We demand dollar payments. We do not 
need their shipping services; we do not 
want their goods; we won’t take their cur- 
rency, and we have their gold. The British, 
in particular, have liquidated their over- 
seas investments in dollar areas so they no 
longer receive payment in dollars. How 
can they then acquire dollars to pay us? 

Britain can trade with other 
because other nations are willing to ex- 
change goods for goods, accept services or 
accept other’s currencies and turn 
them in on other transactions. We are the 
world’s dollar bankers, but are we willing 
to act as world bankers, accepting and 
turning other currencies? 

There must be some way to overcome it 
or at least air the truth and cease con- 
demning the British and other nations as 
chronic defaulters. 
Glendale, Calit. if 


Will Fact Findi 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Do you believe that.the Presi- 
dent's plan to make strikes and lock- 
outs unlawful for 30 days while a 
fact-finding board functions will  re- 
duce work stoppages?” was received 
too late for the issue of December 28. 
The labor-management situation has 

reached the point where drastic action is 
imperative. The President’s 30-day cool- 
ing-off period, during which strikes and 
lockouts shall not be invoked while fact 
finding is in progress, is a step in the right 
would be a 


nations, 


each 


Gorpon Foster 


ng Lessen Strikes? 


direction and 
much labor trouble. 

Stiff penalties for breach of labor con- 
tracts by either party, and criminal re- 
sponsibility for damage to property 
through strikes, lockouts, sabotage and un- 
lawful picketing should be made a provi- 
sion of labor contracts. 

Equality under the law should be the 
essence of labor-management relations. 
Chicago, Il. Frep A. Virxus, Chairman 

Conference of American 
Small Business Organizations 
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WHAT STOCKS 
STILL LOOK CHEAP 


to investment advisers? 


It is becoming increasingly difh- 
cult to find issues that rank as 
investment bargains. Yet, in the 
eyes of some authorities, there are 
still stocks which appear under- 
valued, and which should sell sub- 
stantially higher before this Bull 
Market ends. 


12 Issues Selected 
THE UNITED OPINION Bulletin re- 


views the issues most favored by 15 leading 
financial authorities, and also features the 
12 most recommended for current purchase. 


You will want to receive an intro- 
ductory copy of this exclusive 
report, without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin UN-5 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. /- 
Changes of Address 


Notice of change of address 














should be sent not less than 
two weeks pricr to the date 
change becomes effective. 
Send the address at which 
copies are now being received 
and the new address at which 
you wish to receive copies. 
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Makes a Pipe . 
Welcome Anywhere 





With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 
Write for free booklet, “ The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1253 
Walnut ‘lobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 









































The Golden Key identified the colonial Wet and 


Dry Goods Store where came “‘the coonskin capt trapper, the 


° 


King’s sailors on shoar leggs, cabbin boys, mercers and 
cordwainers, sturdy squires, shallop-men, goodwives, and 
curtsying dames . . . to stock buttery or sea chest with old Jamaica 
spirits, Lisbon & Liverpool salt, bleach’d Russia sheetings, 
German dowlass, Flanders tick and bed bunts . . . or Skillets, 
Scissiars, Cutteau, Silver Lockets, De]f and the Queen’s wares...” 
LackING a symbol of its own, the modern newspaper might 
take as its mark the Golden Key. Unlocking hidden horizons, 
the press is the public’s pass to the global gallery, admits 
capitalist or cop, butler or broker, housewife and the governor’s 
lady to adventuresome events beyond the eye. . . gives entrance 
to closed chambers, reveals ramifications of cause and 
circumstance . . . opens the foreign field or Main Street to 
inspection and appraisal . . . is the sesame to the world’s rich 


stock of happenings. 


In PHILADELPHIA, The Inquirer spares no Expense to make its 
proffered daily assortment Wide and Choice . . . and while 


perhaps you look’d not for a Commercial Announcement, we 





would be sadly amiss did we neglect to point its Opportunities for 
Intelligent Merchants, National Advertisers, and all Sellers 
of Better Wares. 


Che Philadelphia Inquirer 


Harper and Jackson, at the sign of 
the Golden Key in Water Street, 
according to the Pennsylvania 

Journal & Weekly Advertiser. |. 

December 29, 1773. 
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GALL Btanines 


World Famous Trade-Marks 


“at Home 


Scuttle Min Lia lla! 





O industrial asset is more jealously 
guarded than a good trade-mark. 


It is the symbol of quality upon which a manu- 
facturer stakes his reputation .. . and his future. 


That’s why you find so many famous trade-marks 
“at home” in Southern New England, because 
here are the skills and facilities which contribute 
so much to a product’s high — and uniform — 
standards, 


Hats, tooth powder, coaster brakes . . . toasters, 
sewing machines, skid chains . . . tires, rifles, 
electric shavers ... there is no end to the variety 
of “name” goods manufactured in Western Con- 
necticut alone ... and they are here for these very 
good reasons: 


Southern New England is industrially-minded in 
all that it does . . . and has been for generations. 


Southern New England is the heart of the world’s 
richest market. Within a radius of 500 miles of its 
center, live 58,000,000 consumers who will take 
all Southern New England can produce... and 
more. 


Southern New England is at tidewater. And man- 
ufacturers locating within this area have ready 
access to the great sea lanes of expanding interna- 
tional trade. 


Southern New England is a good place to live 
and raise a family. 


Add them all together and you can come to but 
one conclusion: Southern New England would 
be a great place for your business, too. 


Yours for the asking—a full-color booklet: 
‘Southern New England for Tomorrow’s Indus- 
try’. Get your copy by writing to P. E. Benjamin, 
Manager of Industrial Development, The New 
Haven Railroad, 80 Federal St., Boston 10, Mass. 


This is one of a series of advertisements presenting 
the industrial advantages of Southern New England. 


rue MEW HAVEN ». 


Serving SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND with a network of rail 
and highway transportation that puts every manufacturer 
“ON THE MAIN LINE”. 
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(Following Is the text of the communique issued at Moscow on 
Dec. 27, 1945, by the foreign ministers of the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet Union.) 


The foreign ministers of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
of America met in Moscow from December 16 to Decem- 
ber 26, 1945, in accordance with the decision of the 
Crimea Conference, confirmed at the Berlin Conference, 
that there should be periodic consultation between them. 
At the meetings of the three foreign ministers, discussions 
took place on an informal and exploratory basis and agree- 
ment was reached on the following questions: (Report 
of the meeting of the ministers of foreign affairs of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United States 
of America, the United Kingdom). 

At the meeting which took place in Moscow from 
December 16 to December 26, 1945, of the ministers of 
foreign affairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United States of America and the United Kingdom, 
agreement was reached on the following questions: 


I. PREPARATION OF PEACE TREATIES 
WITH ITALY, RUMANIA, BULGARIA, 
HUNGARY AND FINLAND: 


As announced on the 24th of December, 1945, the Gov- 
ernments of the Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States have agreed and have requested the ad- 
herence of the Governments of France and China to the 
following procedure with respect to the preparation of 
peace treaties: 

1. In the drawing up by the Council of Foreign Minis- 
ters of treaties of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, Finland, only members of the Council who 
are, or under the terms of the agreement establishing the 
Council of Foreign Ministers adopted at the Berlin 
Conference are deemed to be, signatory of the surrender 
terms, will participate, unless and until the Council takes 
further action under the agreement to invite other mem- 
bers of the Council to participate on questions directly 
concerning them. That is to say: 

(A) The terms of the peace treaty with Italy will be 
drafted by the foreign ministers of the United Kingdom, 
the United States, the Soviet Union and France; 

(B) The terms of the peace treaties with Rumania, 
Bulgaria, and Hungary by the foreign ministers of the 
Soviet Union, the United States and the United Kingdom; 

(C) The terms of the peace treaty with Finland by the 
foreign ministers of the Soviet Union and the United King- 
dom. The deputies of the foreign ministers will immediately 
resume their work in London on the basis of understand- 
ings reached on the questions discussed at the first plenary 
session of the Council of Foreign Ministers in London. 

2. When the preparation of all these drafts has been 
completed, the Council of Foreign Ministers will con- 
voke a conference for the purpose of considering treaties 
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of peace with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and 
Finland. The Conference will consist of the five mem- 
bers of the Council of Foreign Ministers together with 
all members of the United Nations which actively waged 
war with substantial military force against European 
enemy states, namely: Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics, United Kingdom, United States of America, 
China, France, Australia, Belgium, Byelo-Russian Soviet 
Socialist Republic, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, 
Ethiopia, Greece, India, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Norway, Poland, Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia, 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic. The Conference will 
be held not later than May 1, 1946. 

8. After the conclusion of the deliberations of the Con- 
ference and upon consideration of its recommendations 
the states signatory to the terms of armistice with Italy, 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland—France being 
regarded as such for the purposes of the peace treaty 
with Italy—will draw up final texts of peace treaties. 

4. The final texts of the respective peace treaties as so 
drawn up will be signed by representatives of the states 
represented at the Conference which are at war with 
the enemy states in question. The texts of the respective 
peace treaties will then be submitted to the other United 
Nations which are at war with the enemy states in question. 

5. The peace treaties will come into force immediately 
after they have been ratified by the allied states signatory 
to the respective armistices, France being regarded as 
such in the case of the peace with Italy. These treaties 
are subject to ratification by the enemy states in question. 


li. FAR EASTERN COMMISSION AND 
ALLIED COUNCIL FOR JAPAN. 


A. Far Eastern Commission. 

Agreement was reached, with the concurrence of China, 
for the establishment of a Far Eastern Commission to 
take the place of the Far Eastern Advisory Commission. 
The terms of reference for the Far Eastern Commission 
are as follows: 


(1) Establishment of the Commission. 

A Far Eastern Commission is hereby established com- 
posed of the representatives of the Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, United Kingdom, United States, China, 
France, The Netherlands, Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land, India, and the Philippine Commonwealth. 


(Il) Functions. 

a. The functions of the Far Eastern Commission shall 
be: 

1. To formulate the policies, principles, and standards 
in conformity with which the fulfillment by Japan of its 
obligations under the terms of surrender may be ac- 
complished. 

2. To review, on the request of any member, any 
directive issued to the Supreme ‘Commander for the 
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Allied powers or any action taken by the Supreme Commander 
involving policy decisions within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mission. 

8. To consider such other matters as may be assigned to it by 
agreement among the participating governments reached in ac- 
cordance with the -voting procedure provided for in Article V 
Section 2 hereunder. 

b. The Commission shall not make recommendations with 
regard to the conduct of military operations nor with regard to 
territorial adjustments. 

c. The Commission in its activities will proceed from the 
fact that there has been formed an Allied Council for Japan 
and will respect existing control machinery in Japan, including 
the chain of command from the United States Government 
to the Supreme Commander’s command of occupation forces. 


(Il) Functions of the United States Government. 

1. The United States Government shall prepare directives 
in accordance with policy decisions of the Commission and 
shall transmit them to the Supreme Commander through 
the appropriate United States Government agency. The Su- 
preme Commander shall be charged with the implementa- 
tion of the directives which express the policy decisions of 
the Commission. 

2. If the Commission decides that any directive or action re- 
viewed in accordance with Article II-A-2 should be modified, 
its decision shall be regarded as a policy decision. 

3. The United States Government may issue interim direc- 
tives to the Supreme Commander pending action by the 
Commission whenever urgent matters arise not covered 
. by policies already formulated by the Commission; pro- 
vided that any directive dealing with fundamental changes 
in the Japanese constitutional structure or in the regime 
of control, or dealing with a change in the Japanese Govern- 
ment as a whole will be issued only following consultation 
and following the attainment of agreement in the Far Eastern 
Commission. 

4. All directives issued shall be filed with the Commission. 


(IV) Other methods of consultation. 

The establishment of the Commission shall not preclude the 
use of other methods of consultation on Far Eastern issues by 
the participating governments. 


(V) Composition. 

1. The Far Eastern Commission shall consist of one repre- 
sentative of each of the states party to this agreement. The 
membership of the Commission may be increased by agreement 
among the participating powers as conditions warrant by the 
addition of representatives of other United Nations in the Far 
East or having territories therein. The Commission shall provide 
for full and adequate consultations, as occasion may require, 
with representatives of the United Nations not members of the 
Commission in regard to matters before the Commission which 
are of particular concern to such nations. 

2. The Commission may take action by less than unanimous 
vote provided that action shall have the concurrence of at least 
a majority of all the representatives including the representa- 
tives of the four following powers: United States, United King- 
dom, Union of Soviet Socialist. Republics and China. 


(VI) Location and organization. 

1. The Far Eastern Commission shall have its headquarters 
in Washington. It may meet at other places as occasion re- 
quires, including Tokyo, if and when it deems it desirable to do 
so. It may make such arrangements through the chairman as 
may be practicable for consultation with the Supreme Com- 
mander for the allied powers. 

2. Each representative on the Commission may be ac- 
companied by an appropriate staff comprising both civilian and 
military representation. 
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8. The Commission shall organize its secretariat, appoint such 
committees as may be deemed advisable, and otherwise perfect 
its organization and procedure. 


(VII) Termination. 


The Far Eastern Commission shall cease to function when a 
decision to that effect is taken by the concurrence of at least a 
majority of all the representatives including the representatives 
of the four following powers: United States, United Kingdom, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and China. Prior to the 
termination of its functions the Commission shall transfer to 
any interim or permanent security organization of which the 
participating governments are members those functions which 
may appropriately be transferred. 

It was agreed that the Government of the United States 
on behalf of the four powers should present the terms of 
reference to the other governments specified in Article IT and 
invite them to participate in the Commission on the revised 
basis. - 

B. Allied Council for Japan. 

The following agreement was also reached; with the con- 
currence of China, for the establishment of an Allied Council for 
Japan: 1. There shall be established an Allied Council with its 
seat in Tokyo under the chairmanship of the Supreme Com- 
mander for the Allied Powers (or his deputy) for the purpose 
of consulting with and advising the Supreme Commander in 
regard to the implementation of the terms of surrender, the 
occupation and control of Japan, and of directives supplemen- 
tary thereto; and for the purpose of exercising the contro] 
authority herein granted. 

2. The membership of the Allied Council shall consist of the 
Supreme Commander (or his deputy) who shall be chairman 
and United States member; a Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics member; a Chinese member; and a member representing 
jointly the United Kingdom, Australia, New Zealand, and 
India. 

3. Each member shall be entitled to have an appropriate staff 
consisting of military and civilian advisers. 

4. The Allied Council shall meet not less often than once 
every two weeks. 

5. The Supreme Commander shall issue all orders for the 
implementation of the terms of surrender, the occupation and 
control of Japan, and directives supplementary thereto. In all 
cases action will be carried out under and through the Supreme 
Commander who is the sole executive authority for the Allied 
Powers in Japan. He will consult and advise with the Council 
in advance of the issuance of orders on matters of substance, 
the exigencies of the situation permitting. His decisions upon 
these matters shall be controlling. 

6. If, regarding the implementation of policy decisions of the 
Far Eastern Commission on questions concerning a change in 
the regime of control, fundamental changes in the Japanese 
constitutional structure, and a change in the Japanese Gov- 
ernment as a whole, a member ‘of the Council disagrees 
with the Supreme Commander (or his deputy), the Su- 
preme Commander will withhold the issuance of orders on 
these questions pending agreement thereon in the Far Eastern 
Commission. 

7. In cases of necessity the Supreme Commander may make 
decisions concerning the change of individual ministers of the 
Japanese Government, or concerning the filling of vacancies 
created by the resignation of individual Cabinet members, after 
appropriate preliminary consultation with the representatives of 
the other Allied Powers on the Allied Council. 


Ill, KOREA. 


1. With a view to the re-establishment of Korea as an inde- 
pendent state, the creation of conditions for developing the 
country on democratic principles and the earliest possible liqui- 
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dation of the disastrous results of the protracted Japanese dom- 
ination in Korea, there shall be set up a Provisional Korean 
Democratic Government which shall take all the necessary 
steps for developing the industry, transport and agriculture 
of Korea and the national culture of the Korean people. 

2. In order to assist the formation of a provisional Korean 
Government and with a view to the preliminary elaboration of 
the appropriate measures, there shall be established a joint 
commission consisting of representatives of the United States 
command in Southern Korea and the Soviet command in North- 
ern Korea. In preparing their proposals the Commission shall 
consult with the Korean democratic parties and social organi- 
zations. The recommendations worked out by the Commission 
shall be presented for the consideration of the Governments of 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, the United 
Kingdom and the United States prior to final decision by the 
two governments represented on the Joint Commission. 

8. It shall be the task of the Joint Commission, with the 
participation of the Provisional Korean Democratic Govern- 
ment and of the Korean democratic organizations to work out 
measures also for helping and assisting (trusteeship) the po- 
litical, economic and social progress of the Korean people, the 
development of democratic self-government and the establish- 
ment of the national independence of Korea. 

The proposals of the Joint Commission shall be submitted, 
following consultation with the Provisional Korean Govern- 
ment for the joint consideration of the governments of the 
United States, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United 
Kingdom and China for the working out of an agreement con- 
cerning a four-power trusteeship of Korea for a period of up to 
five years. 

4. For the consideration of urgent problems affecting both 
Southern and Northern Korea and for the elaboration of meas- 
ures establishing permanent co-ordination in administrative- 
economic matters between the United States command in 
Southern Korea and the Soviet command in Northern Korea, 
a conference of the representatives of the United States and 
Soviet commands in Korea shall be convened within a period 
of two weeks. 


IV. CHINA. 


The three foreign secretaries exchanged views with regard to 
the situation in China. They were in agreement as to the need 


- for a unified and democratic China under the National Govern- 


ment, for broad participation by democratic elements in all 
branches of the National Government, and for a cessation of 
civil strife. They reaffirmed their adherence to the policy of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of China. 

Mr. Molotov and Mr. Byrnes had several conversations con- 
cerning Soviet and American armed forces in China. 

Mr. Molotov stated that the Soviet forces had disarmed and 
deported Japanese troops in Manchuria but that withdrawal of 
Soviet forces had been postponed until February first at the re- 
quest of the Chinese Government. 

Mr. Byrnes pointed out that American forces were in North 
China at the request of the Chinese Government, and referred 
also to the primary responsibility of the United States in the 
implementation of the terms of surrender with respect to the 
disarming and deportation of Japanese troops. He stated that 


American forces would be withdrawn just as soon as this re- - 


sponsibility was discharged or the Chinese Government was in 
a position to disck arge the responsibility without the assistance 
of American forces. 

The two foreign secretaries were in complete accord as to the 
desirability of withdrawal of Soviet and American forces from 
China at the earliest practicable moment consistent with the 
discharge of their obligations and responsibilities, 
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V. RUMANIA. 


The three governments are prepared to give King Michael 
the advice for which he has asked in his letter of August 21, 
1945, on the broadening of the Rumanian Government. The 
King should be advised that one member of the National 
Peasant Party and one member of the Liberal Party should be 
included in the Government. The Commission referred to below 
shall satisfy itself that: 

(a) They are truly representative members of the groups 
of the parties not represented in the Government; 
(b) They are suitable and will work loyally with the 

Government. 

The three governments take note that the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment thus reorganized should declare that free and unfet- 
tered elections will be held as soon as possible on the basis of 
universal and secret ballot. All democratic and anti-Fascist 
parties should have the right to take part in these elections and 
to put forward candidates. The reorganized Govérnment should 
give assurances concerning the grant of freedom of the press, 
speech, religion and association. 

A. Y. Vyshinski, Ambassador Averell Harriman, and Sir A. 
Clark Kerr are authorized as a commission to proceed to 
Bucharest immediately to consult with King Michael and mem- 
bers of the present Government with a view to the execution 
of the above-mentioned tasks. 

As soon as these tasks are accomplished and the required 
assurances have been received, the Government of Rumania, 
with which the Soviet Government maintains diplomatic re- 
lations, will be recognized by the Government of the United 
States of America and the Government of the United King- 
dom. 


Vi. BULGARIA. 


It is understood by the three governments that the Soviet 
Government takes upon itself the mission of giving friendly ad- 
vice to the Bulgarian Government with regard to the desir- 
ability of the inclusion in the Bulgarian Government of the 
Fatherland Front, now being formed, of an additional two 
representatives of other democratic groups, who (a) are truly 
representative of the groups of the parties which are not par- 
ticipating in the Government, and (b) are really suitable and 
will work loyally with the Government. 

As soon as the governments of the United States of America 
and the United Kingdom are convinced that this friendly ad- 
vice has been accepted by the Bulgarian Government and the 
said additional representatives have been included in its body, 
the Government of the United States and the Government of 
the United Kingdom will recognize the Bulgarian Government, 
with which the Government of the Soviet Union already has 
diplomatic relations. 


Vil. THE ESTABLISHMENT BY THE UNITED 
NATIONS OF A COMMISSION FOR THE 
CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY. 


Discussion of the subject of atomic energy related to the 
question of the establishment of a commission by the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. The ministers of foreign af- 
fairs of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
States of America, and the United Kingdom have agreed to rec- 
ommend, for the consideration of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, the establishment by the united nations of a 
commission to consider problems arising from the discovery of 
atomic energy and related matters. They have agreed to invite 
the other permanent members of the Security Council, France 
and China, together with Canada to join with them in assum- 


ing the initiative in sponsoring the following resolution at the 
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first session of the General Assembly of the United Nations in 
January, 1946: 


Resolved by the General Assembly of the United Nations to 
establish a commission, with the composition and competence 
set out hereunder, to deal with the problems raised by the dis- 
covery of atomic energy and other related matters. 


I. Establishment of the commission. 

A commission is hereby-.established by the General Assembly 
with the terms of reference set out under Section V below. 

Il. Relations of the commission with the organs of the United 

Nations. 

(a). The commission shall submit its reports and recom- 
mendations to the Security Council, and such reports and 
recommendations shall be made public unless the Security 
Council, in the interests of peace and security, otherwise directs. 
In the appropriate cases the Security Council should transmit 
these reports fe the General Assembly and the members of the 
United Nations, as well as to the Economie and Social Council 
and other organs within the framework of the United Nations. 

(b). In view of the Security Council’s primary responsibility 
under the Charter of the United Nations for the mairitenance 
of international peace and security, the Security Council shall 
issue directions to the commission in matters affecting security. 
On these matters the commission shall be accountable for its 
work to the Security Council. 


Ill. Composition of the commission. 

The commission shall be composed of one representative from 
-ach of those states represented on the Security Council, and 
Canada, when that state is not a member of the Security Coun- 
cil. Each representative on the commission may have such 


assistants as he may desire. 








IV. Rules of procedure. 

The comm: « St have chaecer staff it may deem 
necessary, and shali make recommendations for its rules of 
procedure to the Security Council, which shall approve them 


as a procedural matter 
V. Terms of reference of the commission. 

The commission shall proceed with the utmost dispatch and 
inquire into all phases of the problem, and make such recom- 
mendations from time to time with respect to them as it finds 
possible. In particular the commission shall make specific pro- 
posals: 

(a) For extending between all nations the exchange of 
basic scientific information for peaceful ends; 

(b) For control of atomic energy to the extent necessary 
to ensure its use only for peaceful purposes; 

(c) For the elimination from national armaments of 
atomic weapons and of all other major weapons adaptable 
to mass destruction; 

(d) For effective safeguards by way of inspection and 
other means to protect complying states against the haz- 
ards of violations and evasions. 

The work of the commission should proceed by separate 
stages, the successful completion of each of which will develop 
the necessary confidence of the world before the next stage is 
undertaken. 

The commission shall not infringe upon the responsibilities 
of any organ of the United Nations, but should present recom- 
mendations for the consideration of those organs in the per- 
formance of their tasks under the terms of the United Nations 
Charter. 


—Acme 


BIG THREE AT MOSCOW: ERNEST BEVIN, VYACHESLAV MOLOTOV, JAMES BYRNES 
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Supposing you knew absolutely the trends of world affairs--would it change 
your plans as you went along? In business? In personal matters? In re- 


spect to your children? 
~ 
WORLD REPORT is now being organized for publication early next spring-- 


@ non-political, non-partisan newsweekly with the largest staff of spec-= 


ialists in foreign affairs ever gathered into a single organization. 
* 


WORLD REPORT starts with no preconceived notions that one nation or group 
of nations is wholly good or wholly bad. WORLD REPORT has no thesis to 
prove. WORLD REPORT approaches its task seeking the truth and presenting 
the truth without regard to whether bureaucrats in Government here or there 
would prefer to see the truth suppressed in the interest of this or that 
jockeying for back=-stage power. 


WORLD REPORT will advocate no cause. WORLD REPORT will express no editorial 
opinion. WORLD REPORT will devote its entire energies to extracting the 
facts and printing the meaning of the facts of world problems as they loom 
on the horizon and as their impact may affect the business and economic life 
of every one of us. 

« 
We are borrowing from the masthead of our companion publication, The United 
States News, a line spoken by George Washington-- 


"In proportion as the structure of Government 
gives force to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


WORLD REPORT has one objective--I0 ENLIGHTEN PUBLIC OPINION. 
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Washington, Whispers — 


OPA Chief's Influence at White House . . . Bigger Job 
-For Gen. Marshall? . . . Speed-Up in Surplus Sales 


President Truman, entering the new 
year, remains unhappy in his job. The 
President finds it difficult to accustom 
himself to the criticism that arises out 
f almost everything he does and al- 
most every decision he makes. That 
price of the Presidency is one that Mr. 
Truman does not like to pay. 


Kak ok 


The President enters 1946 as deter- 
mined as ever not to travel abroad to 
any more Big Three meetings. Mr. 
Truman is of the opinion that, if there 
is to be another Truman-Attlee-Stalin 
meeting, it should be held in the White 
House in Washington and not in Rus- 
“sia‘or some other part of Europe. 


kk * 


James Byrnes, Secretary of State, is 
the one entitled to any credit for im- 
provement in relations among the Big 
Three as a result of the Moscow meet- 
ing of foreign ministers. He personally 
took the initiative in seeking that 
session over objections of the British. 


ae 


Mr. Byrnes and Mr. Truman both 
were surprised to discover how well 
Russia’s Josef Stalin is. American offi- 
cials had come to believe some of the 
rumors about Generalissimo Stalin’s 
health when the Russian leader kept 
vacationing until the foreign ministers 
actually had met in Moscow. 


ik oe 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower will be the first Chief of Staff of 
the combined U.S. military services 
when and if Congress approves the 
merger of Army and Navy in the form 
that President Truman wants. The 
prospect is less than 50-50 that Con- 
gress eventually will accept the Presi- 
dent’s plan. 


kk * 


General of the Army George C. Mar- 
shall will be even higher on the list of 
White House favorites (and he is at or 
near the top now) if he manages to 
work out a compromise between the 
Chiang Kai-shek Government and the 
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Communist forces in China. It is 
recalled that at one time President 
Truman thought of either General 
Marshall or General Eisenhower for 
Secretary of State. That job now is 
filled but some other big one may open. 


e x * * 


Lewis B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of 
Labor, may become interested in ap- 
pointment to a judgeship at some time 
in 1946. Secretary Schwellenbach 
never was enthusiastic about taking 
the Cabinet post that he now holds, 
and the troubles that have gone along 
with that job ever since have not in- 
creased his enthusiasm for it. 


kkk 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
is the presidential favorite at the mo- 
ment on matters of domestic economic 
policy, but Mr. Bowles is not so popu- 
lar in Congress, where his grant of 
authority must be renewed before mid- 
year if he is to continue to wield power 
over prices. 


kk * 


‘ John W. Snyder, Reconversion Direc- 


tor, is under fire for reconversion pric- 
ing and other policies that have not 
worked as well as expected, but Mr. 
Snyder was applying the viewpoint of 
his close friend, President Truman, 
and it is unlikely that he will earn 
presidential disfavor as a result. 


x k * 


Commodore James K. Vardaman, 
naval aide and close personal friend of 
Mr. Truman, did not succeed in selling 
the President on the Navy attitude 
toward a merger of the Army and 
Navy as he had been expected to do. 


xk * 


Jobs now to open up in the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment as well as in the United Nations 
Organization are often to pay better 
than comparable jobs offered by the 
U.S. Government and will be ex- 


. pected to attract some present officials 


away from this Government’s service. 


American marines in China who are 
supposed to be in China to disarm 
Japanese troops actually are using 
those troops for guard duties and are 
making sure that they keep their arms, 
thereby complicating the explanation 
of some Cabinet officers here who con- 
tinue to insist that the marines are 
busy disarming Japanese and not do- 
ing anything else. 


 -* 


Phil Murray, CIO head and a major 
force in the CIO’s Political Action 
Committee, seems at this time not to 
be a welcome visitor at the White 
Hceuse, but that situation probably 
will change long before voting time in 
1946. 


—e *& & 


President Truman’s irritation over 
slow motion in sale of surplus prop- 
erty, and the disorganization that still 
appears to attend efforts to speed up 
that sale, accounted for the latest re- 
shuffle in which Lieut. Gen. Edmund 
B. Gregory, the Army’s Quartermaster 
General, is to take over as chairman of 
the new War Assets Corp. General 
Gregory will try Army methods to get 
action. 


xk *k 


Idea of Maj. Gen. William Donovan, 
former head of the “cloak and dagger” 
Office of Strategic Services, for crea- 
tion of a single United States intelli- 
gence agency to merge all intelligence 
work of the Army, Navy, FBI and 
other agencies, now is_ scrapped. 
Instead there is to be created a 
joint intelligence committee, with an 
official of the State Department as 
chairman, to co-ordinate intelligence 
and counterintelligence. 


kkk 


American investors with a stake in the 
immense Ruhr properties of Hugo 
Stinnes, German industrialist, are in- 
teresting themselves very actively in 
policies that will determine the fate of 
these properties when reparations are 
paid and settlements made in Ger- 
many. 
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BEST RESOLUTION FOR THE NEW YEAR—BUY and HOLD VICTORY BONDS! 











—From reconstruction of a Coal Age scene in the Field Museum of Natural History, Chicago 


was Adam’s Bug Killer 


Meet one of the original fighters 
in the world’s longest war—the 
war against insects. 

When our globe was young and 
man was new, this giant dragon 
fly with the two-foot wing spread 
was one of the world’s few bug 
killers. Without her, and others 
of her family Libellulidae, man- 
kind might never have gotten a 
start. Instead, the insects prob- 
ably would have taken over. 
From insect-devouring dragon 
flies of a quarter billion years 
ago to the modern insecticides 
of Monsanto Chemistry, the 
war on predatory insects con- 
tinues. ' 
Each year sees new gains made 
as science adds more weapons 
to the arsenal against insects. 
And every gain is important to 
mankind, for there is an esti- 


mated loss of well over a billion 
dollars a year from insect-borne 
diseases and from insect dam- 
age to food crops, stored prod- 
ucts, livestock, forests, and 
lumber products. 
One of the most recent aids in 
this age-old struggle is DDT 
(dichloro-diphenyl-trichlor- 
ethane), manufactured by Mon- 
santo under its trade name, 
Santobane. But this is just one 
of many Monsanto products 
serving on the insecticide front. 
See list at the right. 
Monsanto will welcome inquiries 
on any of these products from 
industries which are at work to 
cut that billion-a-year loss from 
insect damage. Please address, 
on business letterhead: 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Sr. Louis 4 


SERVING INDUSTRY...-WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


MONSANTO INSECTICIDE PRODUCTS 
Santobane —dichloro-dipheny]l - tri- 
chlorethane. (DDT) 

Santophen 20— for termite and 
powder-post beetle control in wood. 
Aroclors, Santophen 20, Santobrite 
Orthodichloro-benzene, Trichloro-benzene 
—for control of termites in soil. 
Santochlor (paradichlorobenzene) — 
moth repellent, peach and apple 
borer repellent. 

Benzyl Benzoate—for mite control. 
Dimethy! Phthalate — repellent for chig- 
gers, mosquitoes, black fiies, sand 
flies, gnats, 

Chemical Adjuncts for Insecticidal Prep- 
arations — Cresol, Methyl Salicylate, 
Saccharin, Santomerse wetting agents, 
Tricalcium phosphate. 
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